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HELEN’S TEMPTATION. 


| 


'O my own mother, must you leave me?” | with her great tearless eyes, from the 


and all night, you will never hear nor answer! | manner was, over her grief. She turned away, The summer months passed, and scarcely 
two | bronght them any nearer together. ‘Try as Helen 


By Louise Chandler Moulton. My darling, yes. Iwonld have lived for yout | Staves where her father and mother lay side by | might, she could not get over the sting of pain 


The sun was almost setting, but its low light 
came in at the western windows, and lit up a pale 
face lying upon the pillows, till it seemed to the 
watchers beside the bed as if some glory from 
heaven had already touched the brow of the dying. 
These watchers were only two—a girl of fourteen, 
rather tall of her age, with grav eyes that were almost 
green sometimes, and dark hair, short like a boy’s 
and curling all over her head; anda middle-aged wom- 
an, who had tended this girl when a baby, and was 
half friend, half servant, to the dying mother. 

Mrs. Ash had been lying all the day, almost in si 
lence. Her husband had brought her, a year before. 
to California, because she was stricken with consump- 
tion, and he hoped the change from the harsh east 
winds of New England to the balmy airs of the Pacific 
coast might restore her to health. 

For a time the result had seemed to fulfil his hope; 
but, very suddenly, he himself had been taken il! and 
died; and then the half-baffled disease seized again on 
the mourning wife, who had now no strength to repel 
its onset. 

I think she would fain have lived—even then, when 
all the joy seemed gone from her life—for her daugh- 
ter Helen’s sake; but she was too weak to struggle, 
and so she lay there dying, quite aware of what was be- 
fore her. 

All day she had seemed to be thinking, thinking, 
and waiting till she had settled something in her own 
mind before she spoke. At last, with the sunset light 
upon her face, she beckoned to the woman, who bent 
nearer. 

‘“As soon as all is over, Woods,’’ she said, as tran- 
quilly as if she were speaking of the most ordinary 
household arrangement, “you will take Helen to my 
sister’s in Boston. You must make the journey by 
easy stages, so as not to tire her too much. Fortu- 
nately she will not be dependent. She has money 
enough, and she needs only care and love, which my 
sister will give her, I know well. 

“T shall be glad if yon can stay with her; but that 
must of course be as Mrs. Mason will arrange. You 
will find when my affairs are settled that you have 
been remembered. You will lay me by my hus- 
band’s side, and then take Helen away. 

“All is arranged so that there can be no trouble, and 
now, if you please, leave me a little while with my 
daughter.” 

The woman went out of the room, and then Mrs. 
Ash opened her arms, and Helen crept into them and 
lay there silently,as if she were a baby again whom 
her mother comforted. 

She was a strange compound, this Helen Ash, of 
impulsiveness and self-control. She had an intense 
nature, and her temptations would grow chiefly out of 
her tendency to concentrate all her heart on a single 
object,—to seek whatever thing she wished for with 
an insistence which would not be denied. 

This quality has its great advantages certainly, but 
it has its extreme dangers. 

Helen had no brothers or sisters, or special friends, 
She had loved only her father and mother, but she 
had loved them with an almost excessive devotion. 

When her father died she had borne up bravely, that 
she might comfort and help her mother, and now she 
was bearing up still, that ske might not sadden | 
that parting soul with the anguish of her own. 

As she lay there in her mother’s arms, her eyes 
were wide open and tearless, but they were full 
of a desperate gloom sadder than tears. She was 
almost as pale herself as was her mother. 

“Darling,”’ the mother said tenderly, “how 
can I bear to leave you all alone? Promise me 
one thing only, to open your heart to new love. 
It would be so like you to shut yourself up in 
your grief, and to fancy you were loving me less | 
if you let yourself care for your Aunt Helen. 


be your second mother now. We were dearer 
than most sisters to each other, and she is a wise 
and good woman. 





| 
daughter, she must be worth loving. Try to 


sake if I could. 
ways. 


You have been my comfort al- 
Comfort me a little longer. 
that in all the future you will try to live nobly journey she was to take. 
{for my sake.”’ 


side, and she helped, with a strange, unnatural | when she saw this other girl happy in her moth- 


| 


Let me feel | calmness, in all the preparations for the long | er’s love, or running gayly to meet her father 


{when he came home at night. They had each 


| When at last she reached her aunt's home in| other, she used to say to herself, but she had only 
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The last words had been spoken with an evi- 
dent effort, and it seemed to Helen that the cheek | way a little. 
against which her own rested was already colder 
| than it was half an hour ago. 

She clung closer to the poor wasted form that 
was her whole world of love, and closed her lips 
over the bitter cry that was rising to them: and 
so the two lay, very, very quietly in that last 
embrace they were ever to know. 


last a young moon, hanging low in the western 
sky, looked in and touched with its pale glory the 
“She will love you for my sake, and she must | pale faces on the pillow. 

The mother stirred a little, and with a last 
effort clasped her child closer, and said, in a voice 
like a sigh, faint, and sweet, and strange, ‘‘Good- 
“Her daughter, my namesake Laura, is just | by, darling ;’’ and then she seemed to sleep. 
about your own age, and being her mother’s! Perhaps Helen slept, also. 


She never quite 


HELEN'S TEMPTATION, 


checked. 


those miles away in her grave.” 





care for them, my darling. The life which has | touched her shoulder, and said, with a kind firm-| was at home. 


no love in it is empty indeed. Will you try?’ | ness in her tone,— 


“O mamma,” the girl cried, with a sudden, | 


and considerate towards her, and with tzyiug,.in sv “I inill ger at thy.lrex, somehow!) 
| knew; but it was an hour afterwards when Woods | countless little ways, to make her feel that she This last was the very morning before the ex- 
aa ° 


her dead. She had not even Woods to speak to, for 
Mrs. Mason had decided not to retain her: and since 
there was no one to whom Helen ever spoke of the 
past, she pondered it all the more in her heart, 

Things were a little better when school commenced 
in the autumn. Helen and Laura were in the same 
classes, and that brought them somewhat more to- 
gether; still there was no real intimacy between 
them. 

In the spring there was to be a competitive exami- 
nation, and a medal was to be bestowed on the lead- 
ing scholar in the class. By midwinter it was quite 
evident that Helen and Laura led all the rest, and a 
real spirit of rivalry grew up between the cousins 
which bade fair to become a passion 

Mrs. Mason looked ‘on regretfully, adhering to her 
difficult policy non-interference. One day Helen 
heard Laura sag*to her mother,— 

**Mamsie, @ar, you know you have the key to that 
French metQd locked up in your desk, for you taught 
us from i@last summer. Won't you be a dear, and 

ne for a little while? 
nly could have that to help me, I should be 
success. I would study just as hard. It would 
e the difference between knowing when one was 
. and floundering on in an awful uncertainty.” 
elen was behind the enrtain of the library window, 

d evidently they did not know of her presence. She 
waited for her aunt's answer. If Laura had the key, 
then, indeed, she would be sure of success. 

Mrs. Mason spoke in a sad voice, with 2 subtle little 
thrill of reproach in it. 

“I did not think you would so much as wish, my 
dear, to do anything that was not quite open and 
straightforward. You know Mademoiselle does not 
expect you to see the key. The very test of your 
power is that you should work without its aid, and the 
examination will prove how far you have succeeded.”’ 

“IT suppose there’s no use in coaxing, when you say 
that. I do wish you weren’t such an uncoaxable 
mamma.” 

“No, you don’t,—vou only fancy that you wish it,— 
but, in your inmost soul, you would rather have me 
as Tam,’’ Mrs. Mason answered; and Helen heard the 
sound of a kiss, and felt, for the thousandth time, how 
bitter it was that this other girl should have home and 
mother, while she had only a far-off grave 

But, at least, she would triumph in this school con- 
test! If Laura came off best there, it would be more 
than she could bear. 

The weeks passed on, and the spring came. The 
deep old garden back of the house—the garden Hel- 
en’s mother had played in when she was a child— 
grew full of bird-songs and blossoms. 

There was 2 sweet laughter on the face of nature. 
The springs bubbled with it; the flowers opened to 
the light; the sunshine poured down its tender 
warmth, and the soft coo and cail of the birds gave 
voice to the general joy. 

But both Laura and Helen were too eager and too 
tired to be gay. They only studied. They went to 
sleep with books under their pillows; they woke with 


Boston, this strained, unnatural composure gave | the first light, and began to study again. 


It was the very week of the examination, at 


Her Aunt Helen looked so much like her moth- last. Helen felt satisfied with herself in all but 
er that at first she thought she could not bear it. her French. If she could only have that key for 
Then, when her aunt’s arms closed round her al- | One little half-hour, she knew she would have no 
most as tenderly as her mother’s would have , Weak spot in her armor. 
done, she shivered a little, and burst into one She brooded over the idea until the temptation 
| wild passion of tears, which almost instantly she | possessed her like an evil fate. In her passionate 


girl’s heart she said to herself that she wanted to 


And the twilight gathered round them, and at “T am to love you for her sake,”’ she said, e if Laura triumphed over her at school. Laura 
“Those were almost her last words; and indeed, had everything else; why should she have that, 
indeed, I wil! try, but I think I left my heart all | Also? 


She had said at first, “If only it were right to 


Mrs. Mason was, as her sister had said, a wise have the key!’’- Then she said, “if only she 
and good woman,—wise enough not to attempt ; could chance on the key, somehow!’ Then, “if 
to force the love or the interest of her viece. She | only she could get at 
contented herself with being exquisitely zeafie | the key?” 


. 


her aunt’s desk and find 


’ 


|araiaation., Sle vose troer er ved in the dainty 


Laura Mason had looked forward to Helea s| bluesfyng,yoom her sune lnc taken such pains to 


“You must get up now, Miss Helen, and leave | coming with a feeling that at last she was to find | make pretty for her, and went softly down stairs, 


desperate sob, “I will try, because you bid me! I | hertome. She went off just as quiet as a lamb, | in her the sister she had longed for all her life, | in the young spring morning. 


will try; but oh, how can I love them? How can 


and to know that you will never be with me any 


| poor dear, and if ever a face was peaceful and| but Helen’s cold and self-contained manner dis- | Her bare feet made no sound on the thick stair- 
I bear to see another girl happy with her mother, | happy, hers is now.” 


| appointed her. She felt the atmosphere of Helen’s | carpet. She looked like a little white-clad ghost 


more,—never in all the world? If I call all day were to Helen Ash. She shut her lips, as her! had pnshed her away. 


No one knew what the few days that followed | reserve almost as tangibly as if her orphan cousin | that had forgotten to flee away at the first cock- 


crowing, as an orthodox ghost onght: but no 
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ghost ever “Try to live nobly for my sake.”’ 


Those had been almost her mother’s last words 


had such glowing cheeks, crimson 
with excitement, such great wide-opened gray 
eyes with green depths in them, 

She held in her hand a large bunch of keys be- 
longing to her mother. It was just a chance 
whether one of them would fit her aunt’s desk. 

She fairly trembled with excitement. She had 
lost all thought of the wrong she was doing—of 
the shame and meanness of this act, which must 
be done in silence and mystery; she thought only 
of the triumph which success would mean. 

She stood before the desk, and tried key after 
key with her shaking fingers. 

At last one fitted. In a moment more the key 
to the French method was in her hand. 

In desperate haste she compared her own work 
with it, and made corrections here and there. 

She was so absorbed that she quite failed to see 
another white-clad figure which had followed her 
noiselessly down the stairs, and stood in the door- 
way long enough to see what she was doing, and 
then went away. | 

Hurriedly Helen went through her evil task, , 
and then stole back to bed, with her glittering 
eyes and burning cheeks. 

Meantime Laura had gone, full of excitement, 
to her mother, 


as if it came already from far-off worlds,— 

‘“‘Good-by, darling.” 

The low sun-rays stole in softly, and touched 
her sad, pale face, and then went away; and 
after a while some cold, far-off stars looked down 
into the window, and saw the girl lying there 
still, fighting her battle with herself. 

One thing her conscience told her, 


aunt and tell her the whole story, and seek her 
help and counsel, But she lay down again, with- 
ont the courage to confess her shame. 

Through the long night she scarcely slept; but 
before morning she had resolved what todo. In 
public she had taken the wages of her sin; in 


Mr. Mason was away on business, 
and Laura crept into the empty half of her moth- 
er’s great bed. 

“Mamsie,”’ she said, “wake up quickly, and 
listen.” 

Patient Mrs. Mason rubbed the sleep out of her 
eyes, and turned over, Then followed Laura’s | 
breathless story. } 





“Of course she'll win, now,’’ Laura said, in| 
conclusion, ‘‘unless I tell Mademoiselle what she | 
has done; and I suppose you wouldn't like that, | 
would you, mamsie? 

“But it was her French that was the shakiest 
of anything. Oh, did you ever see anything 
quite so mean? Think of getting into your desk | 
with her keys, and then slying off all those cor- 
rections!”’ 

“Yes, I do think,’’ Mrs. Mason answered, with | 
almost a groan, 


PROPOSING MISCHIEF. 


“And she is Laura’s child—my poor Laura, who | 
was lionor and honesty itself. 

“You don't know, dear, what a bitter thing 
this is to me. Poor Laura! what if she knows?” 

“But what shall we do, mamsie, dear? Are we 
just to keep still, and Jet her win the medal, and 
let every one think she has beaten fairly, or will 
you tell her what we know?” 

“Will you go away now,” 


| public she would make atonement, and eat the 
bitter bread of humiliation. 

When she had once settled on her course of 
action, sleep touched her weary eyes, and soothed 
her into a forgetfulness from which only the 
breakfast-bell awoke her. 

That day every one noticed a singular calm- 
ness and resolve in her manner. She passed the 
remaining examinations with thorough success, 


Mrs. Mason said, 
“and come back again before breakfast? I don't 
want to say anything until lam quite sure what yet with an evident lack of interest in their re- 
it is best to do. : sult which all save her aunt were at a loss to un- 

When Laura came again, Mrs. Mason had set- devatand. 
tled upon her course of action, or rather of inac- 
tion. 

“Don't be vexed, girlie,’’ she said to Laura; “I 
know it will seem hard to you to be beaten un- 
fairly; but there are things of more consequence 
even than that. The thing that seems to me most 
important, just now, is to know what Helen’s 
character really is. If she is not utterly unworthy 
of her mother, she will repent before the thing 
comes to an end. it will be time 





At last the time came for the awarding of the 
medal, There was a little consultation among 
the examining committee, and then their chair- 
man rose, with the medal in his hand. 

“To Miss Helen Ash,’’ he began; but before he 
could proceed farther, Miss Helen Ash, herself, 
interrupted him. 

Her face was as white as the dress she wore, 
and her eyes glittered with some strange fire of 
resolve or courage; but her voice was absolutely 
without a quiver of emotion in it, as steady and 
even as if she were beyond hope or fear. 

“The medal does not belong to me,”’ she said. 
“My success was a false success. I dishonestly 
found the key to the French method, and cor- 
rected my mistakes by it, or I should have failed. 
The prize belongs, of right, to my cousin, Laura 
Mason.”’ 

The chairman was a fussy little man, and was 
thoroughly discomposed by this interruption. He 
had had his little speech all ready, but it began 
with the name of Helen Ash, and he found it 
difficult to change it at a moment’s notice. 

“Bless my heart!’’ he said, quite unconsciously, 
and looking helplessly around him, he repeated,— 

**Bless my heart!? 

“Miss Laura Mason,”’ suggested one of his 
brethren on the committee; and thus reinforced, 
he began again,— 


If she does not, 
enough to think what to do next.” 

“And T must let her beat unfairly, and never 
say one word?’ Laura asked, with a little strain 
of rebellion in her voice. 

“Yes, if you are the obedient and generous 
Laura L like to believe you.”’ 

““Mamsie, you have a flattering tongue, and you 
always get your way.”’ 

‘And who is pretty sure always to admit, in 
the end, that it was the best way?’ asked Mrs. 
Mason, laughing. 

“Mamsie, you are getting spoiled. 
yours was the best way this time!’ 

French came the first of the two examination- 
days. Laura and Helen led their class. Laura 
did very well, but Helen acquitted herself tri- 
umphantly, and sat down amid a little buzz of 
congratulations and praises. 

But somehow the triumph left « bitter taste in 
her mouth, She did not look at Laura, and even 
if she had, she would not have understood the 
scorn on Laura’s face, since she was quite un- 
aware that her raid on her aunt’s desk had been 
observed, 


See if Lsay 


**Miss Laura Mason, I am very sorry—I mean I 
am very glad, to bestow on you this medal, which 
you have fairly earned by your success.” 

And then he sat down, and his confusion was 
covered by a gentle little clapping of hands. 

That night Mrs. Mason went to Helen in her 
own room, when the twilight shadows were fall- 
ing, and as she entered the door she said, ‘‘My 
darling,’ in a voice so like Helen’s mother’s that 
the girl’s very heart sprang to meet it. 


Still she was not happy. She needed no scorn 
from outside, she had already begun to feel such 
bitterness of self-contempt scorching her soul. It 
seemed to her that up to this moment she had 
been as one under an evil spell. 

She had thought of no single thing except her 
triumph over her cousin—quite careless as to the 
means to this hotly-desired end. Now she began 
to realize how base those means had been, and to 
long to exchange her success for any direst possi- 
ble failure. 


“My darling, I know now that you are true 
enough and brave enough to be my sister's child.”’ 
But Helen shrank back into the darkness, and 


faltered,— 


E YOUTH'’S 
after them there was only the low sigh, faint | 
that she | 


must undo this wrong, at whatever cost of shame. | 
Once she started up, half-resolved to go to her | 
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Thomas Corwin, & member of President Fill- 
more’s Cabinet, used to tell of himself 
At an English reception given in his honor, an 
elegant lady kindly inquired of the rather dark- 
complexioned American,— 
“Is your tribe at peace with the whites?’ 
Sa 
HOME. 
’Tis home where the heart is, wherever that be, 
In city, in desert, in mountain, in dell; 
Not the grandeur, the number, the objects we see 
sut that Which we love, is the magical spell. 
eee 
For the Companion. 


THE SILVER MEDAL. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
IN NINE CHAPreRs.—CHapP. 
“It’s a big thing, it’s all planned, 
going to let you in!” 
That was the first Benton Barry 
























the affair. 
ped nicking the fence 
with his jack-knife, 
straightened himself 
where he sat bent 
over his knees on the top rail, 
and listened intently while 
Luke Snaffy went on,— 

“Tt aint every fellow we'd 
give a hand in this game, you 
| understand. There’s three of us already, and if 
| yon go in, there’ll be four. That's enough; don’t 
| want no more.” 

“What is it?” Benton asked, with excited cu- 
| riosity. 

They sat on the fence by Watson’s woods. 
| Luke looked cautiously all about, and then, low- 
ering his voice, proceeded,— 

“It’s none of your little harvest-apple or water- 
melon affairs! We're dead-broke, every one of 
us, but we’re going to havea high old time.” 

“How? Tell me how!’’ Benton said impa- 
tiently. ‘‘That’s what I want to know. If it’s 
safe, I'm with you, of course.” 

“So I told the boys,”” Luke replied. ‘‘Wethree 
could swing the thing alone, but I said, ‘There’s 
Bent Barry,’ I said; ‘a royal good fellow! It’s 
too bad to keep him out.’ ”’ 

‘Much obliged to you for your good opinion,” 
said Bent. 

He actually blushed with pleasure, although 
he knew very well what Luke Snaffy’s praise 
was worth. 
| “A royal good fellow!” That meant a bad 
fellow, anything but royal,—one who was as res- 
olute in wrong-doing as the worst of his compan- 
ions, as desperately fond of what they called a 
“high old time,’’ and as reckless of the future. 

Sent was sixteen years old, rather short, but 
well formed, with a bright and pleasant face, 
and a certain air of 
refinement, which 
showed that he be- 
longed to a 
family. 

The Barrys were, 
in fact, among the 
most respectable 
people in town, and 
Benton might have 
had all the advan- 
tages of home and 
school which a boy 
} could wish; but he 
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had thrown them 
away. 
| I hardly know 


| what was the tronble with him. 
He was a boy of strong sympa- 
thies, and there was nothing he 
wouldn’t do for a friend when—as his 

| Sister Martha used to say — “the took a 

| notion.” 

| He could master a lesson in geography 


He stop- 


This privilege might have been Bent Barry’s, 
for he had an excellent sister, and she had charm- 
ing friends. But he was too diffident to take ad- 

vantage of it; at the same time he was ashamed 
| to own that he was diffident. So he pretended, 
| and finally made himself believe, that he hated 
| the girls, and always spoke of them with con- 
tempt. 

Falling in with a class of boys who made him 
forget his bashfulness, Benton’s sympathetic dis- 
position—another trait of amiability—helped him 
on towards his ruin. 

Our heartstrings vibrate in accord with the 

; tone of the society we live in, and a boy like 
Benton could not be in daily intercourse with 
hard and coarse natures, like Luke Snaffy, Seth 
Cavoort and Will Wing, without becoming hard 
and coarse like them. 

There was a time when Bent had a good deal 
of pocket-money, which he always shared with 
these companions; but when his father found 
that indulgence of this sort only made him un- 
| steady and ill-natured, he had eut off the supply, 
| and Bent was now interested in any scheme that 

promised further dissipation. 

3ut when Luke told him just what the new 
plan was, he drew back. 

| “What ye ’fraid of?” said Luke. 
“Oh, Laint afraid!’’ Bent replied. ‘But if we 
should do such a thing, and ever get found out!’’ 
“But we aint going to get found out, I tell ye! 
The whole family is away, gone to the mountains. 
They won't be home for a month. There aint a 
soul in the house. Old Jason takes care of the 
| place in the daytime, but he goes home to sleep. 

We can get in just as easy any night, and 
| have the run of the house, and drink John’s bot- 
tled cider for a week, if we want to, without be- 
ing suspected.”” 

‘Any other honse than the Harrisons’!’’ Bent 
protested. 

“Well, show me the other where we've any 
such chance,’’ argued Luke. 

Bent’s too easy nature began to give way. “But 
you won't touch anything but the cider?” he said, 
trying to quiet his conscience. 

“Of course not,—without it is a few trifles,’’ 
Luke replied. ‘‘We must live, ye know, and it 
aint living without ye can have a good time once 
in a while. They’re rich; they won’t miss the 
little we take.”’ 

There was a special reason why Bent did not 
wish to injure the Harrison family. He did not 
| mention it, however, but allowed it to be buried 
| in his dull and feeble conscience under the argu- 
| ments which Luke continued to urge. 

He ended by yielding, of course. Other con- 
| ferences followed, at which Seth Cavoort and 
| Will Wing were present. Then came the carry- 
| ing out of their well-laid plan. 
| More than once in the meanwhile his scruples 
with regard to doing any wrong to the Harrison 
family had come up in Bent’s mind. They made 
| him sick at heart whenever he listened to them, 
}and he wished he had never been let into the 
scheme. But having once assented to it, he was 
| ashamed to draw back, and on the appointed 
| evening he prepared to meet his accomplices. 

It was Tuesday, the 10th of August, a date 
| which he afterwards had bitter cause to remem- 

ber. He went home early, pulled off his coat and 
| shoes in the sitting-room, sty¥etched himself on 
the sofa, and talked a little wRile with his mother 
| and sister, then at nine o’cldtk went up stairs to 
|his room. Mrs. Barry drew A deep breath. 

“Oh,”’ she said, “if Bentgn only knew what a 
| relief and comfort it is see him come home 
earlyyand Jo to bed like other 
sure he would do it 
And the poor woman 
eyes. Martha made no 
reply, but she 
thought, “If she 
can get a moment’s 
comfort out of his 
conduct towards us 
all, I’m glad, and I 
won't say a word 
to spoil it.” For 
the strong, sensible 
girl had little pa- 
tience with her 
brother’s ways. 

He went to his 
room whistling 
carelessly, put out 
his light, and sat 
by the window 
waiting. The moon 
was up. The sky 
was partly filled 
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THE ROBBERY. 


this time the voice was broken with tears which | or arithmetie as quickly as any boy, and he often | with broken clouds. The gardem trees were sil- 


Mrs. Mason avas. watching Jie, apd when shey 
started to go horhe; she"found ie indtant in whieh 
to whisper to Lauras— ; : 

‘Be gentle to her, girlie; she, wi 
to-night.”” : oe ‘*: 4 ‘ 

At supper Helen’ jptce avas vacant. “Shesent 
word that her head ached too much to come, 


e* « . 


os 


ee + eee oe 
ll suffer enough 
7 . . . ee ° 


“Is there any one who could know what I have schemes in which he was interested. {and cool, and singing-crickets foretold the near 
done, pnd yet got despise me?’ And yet his best friends knew that he was sel- | approach of autumn. It was a beautiful but 
J | ful occupation. Was this all owing to the a | 

firl-elgse; and she knew that she was no longer | ence of evil companions? If so, how did it hap- | the open window. “Little good shall we get 
alent. *.She had found a new home—the home | pen that he had come under their influence? | from anything done in that way. John Harri- 


3 ‘<Lhefe is notone, dear, who dares to scorn the | fish and unobliging, backward in his studies, and | lonely scene, and somehow it did not make Ben- 
Tam afraid I must say that bashfulness—which | son’s folks, too 


| showed great skill and industry in carrying out | vered by the soft still light. The night was dewy 

psout that répents and atones." strangely unwilling to apply himself to any use-| ton Barry feel happy. 

And then loving arms held the poor lonesome “J wish I hadn’t promised,” he muttered at 

her mother bade her seek—in the heart of that 

mother’s sister. is generally such an amiable trait—was the cause| The old seruple again; but he stifled it, and set 
of his choosing, or allowing himself to be chosen | his teeth hard as he watched the moon struggling 


” 


Her aunt despatched to her room tea and straw- 
berries and bread and butter enough for the hun- 
griest of girls, and then left her to herself. 

The poor, lonesome, miserable girl !ay upon 
her bed and thonght. It was not quite a year 
since she had lain in her mother’s arms, and 
heard her say, — 





—~or——____— 


Funny IGNoRANCE.—When Oxford University | by, low associates. He found in bad company the | through clouds. Ah, if only his mind, like the 
| moon, could have come ont of its clouds trium- 
| There is no such refining influence for boys| phant in its purity and brightness! The church 
and young men as the society of good girls and | clock struck ten. That was the signal. 

His father had already gone to bed when Bent 


conferred on Longfellow the degree of D.C. L., | ease and freedom he could not enjoy in good. 
an under-graduate called out,— 


“Three cheers for the red man of the West!” 
This will go very well with a story the late! noble women. 
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came home, and he had long since heard his sister 
goto her room. The house was dark and still; 
only the moon shone in at the windows, and the 
kitchen clock ticked. 

It was not the first time Benton had ‘stolen si- 
lently down stairs when all the rest were asleep, 
pushed the fastenings of the entry door softly 
back, and put on his shoes on the grass outside. 
But now he did the same again with extraordi- 
nary caution. 

“If anything should happen,”’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘they must be able to swear that I was at 
home and abed.” 

The place of meeting was the shelter of an old 
apple-tree standing in a vacant lot on Ash Street, 
a lonely and unfrequented street at night. The 
rear entrance to the Harrison estate was in that 
street, and Bent had to pass it on his way to the 
rendezvous. 

He paused and looked over the fence into the 
gloomy garden. Just then he heard footsteps. 
Somebody was coming. It might be one of his 
companions. No; it was a slow and stately step, 
and he saw the figure of a man coming along the 
middle of the road. 

To avoid being seen, Bent thought first of 
jumping over into Harrison’s garden. But that 
wouldn’t do; and to turn and walk back the way 
he had come might excite suspicion. 

The only other thing to do was to walk right 
on, as if he had as honest a right there as any- 
body, keeping far enough from the middle of the 
street to avoid being recognized. 

But now, just as he thought he was going to 
get safely by, the man turned out of the road, as 
if on purpose to see who was hurrying along by 
the fence, where there was no path or sidewalk, 
at that hour of the night. 

Bent knew him. It was old Dr. Lombard. 

At the same time the boy instinctively threw 
down his head, so that his hat would hide his 
face,—for they met in the full moonlight,—and 
pressed on. 

“Good-evening, 
ously at him. 

“Good-evening,”’ Bent responded in a false tone 
of voice, and was relieved to hear the old man go 
tramping on without more words. 

He was terribly afraid he had been recognized, 
and he related the adventure to his three accom- 
plices, whom he found waiting for him under the 
apple-tree. 

Benton ventured a feeble remonstrance against 
going any farther; but he was utterly unable to 
resist the ridicule which it called out. 

The boys did not go back on Ash Street at all, 
but found their way across two intervening gar- 
dens to the Harrison place. 

There stood the unoccupied house, with closed 
blinds, in the midst of moonlit trees and shadowy 
shrubbery. 

The boys went completely around it first, keep- 
ing well in the shadows, to make sure that no- 
body was near; then Seth Cavoort was stationed 
at one corner, and Benton at another, to keep 
watch, while Luke and Seth disappeared around 
the west side. 

Bent sat down under some bushes, and waited. 
He was not a very courageous boy, except in the 
presence of others leading him on, and left to his 
own reflections in that dreary solitude, his heart 
was all in a flutter of apprehension. 

Once or twice he thought he heard somebody 
approaching; but it was only the wind moving 
the trees. 

Then certainly he heard footsteps; and he was 
about to give the signal whistle agreed upon in 
cease of danger, when he saw Seth coming 
towards him. 

“There's no use of two keeping watch outside,” 
Cavoort whispered. ‘You stay, and I'll go and 
help the fellows.” 

He disappeared. All was still again. Only 
the crickets kept up the strange dreary see-saw 
of their song. Then Bent heard a faint tinkling 
sound, as of broken glass. 

“It’s the window,” he said to himself, witha 
painful contraction of the heart. 

He could keep his position no longer. He 
crept around the house until he could see three 
dark forms in the shadow by the library window. 

The blinds were open. Then the window, 
which they were evidently at work at, seemed 
also to have come open, and one of them put in 
his head. 

After a moment's pause, the head was drawn 
back; and a terrible thought occurred to Benton. 

“What if some of the family have come home, 
and are in the house now!” 

Had the burglars heard movements within? 

No; for presently another head was put in at 
the window. It was followed by the shoulders, 
—a spring, and the whole body disaappeared. 

“That was Luke,” Bent thought. ‘He said 
he would be the first one in the house, and the 
last out.” 

The two others followed, and the blinds were 
carefully closed again. Bent alone was on the 
outside. He drew near in a little while, and 
peeping through the blinds, could see a streak of 
light beside the curtain, which was pulled down. 

“They have lighted the gas, as they said they 
would,”? thought Benton. 
And he moved off to see if any glimmer could 
be detected ata distance. None. Curtains and 
blinds concealed everything within. 


* said the doctor, peering curi- 


whisper. 


shall all go out by the door; only Luke will stay 
in to fasten up, and then get out of the winder.”’ 


guard,” 


in your staying out any longer.” 


dead than alive, and there kind 


three streets away a solitary dog began to bark 
at the moon. Soon other dogs in the distance 
responded. Bent did not like those sounds. 
When evil-doers are astir, they prefer that dogs 
should be asleep. 

“What are the fellows about all this time?” 
he thought, wishing he had gone in with them, 
or that he had at least insisted on Seth’s remain- 
ing outside with him. 

It was terribly long and lonesome keeping 
watch out there! 

At length a noise at a side door, like the click- 
ing of a bolt, attracted his attention; and as it did 
not open, he crept up and tapped lightly. His | 
signal was recognized, and the door was cau- 
tiously opened by Seth. 

“What are you doing?’ Bent demanded in a 





“Getting ready to leave,’’ Seth replied. ‘‘We 


“Can't Icome in now? I’m tired of standing 


‘Yes, come in. I don't believe there’s any use 
Benton went in, and the door was closed after 
him. It was not the first time he had been in that 
house. He had once been carried into it, more 
hands had | 
brought back the breath into his almost lifeless 

body, the warmth into his chilled limbs. 

Did he remember the time? And did the special 

reason why he did not want to injure that house 

now make his heart sink as it had not done be- 

fore? 

His heart did sink, as well it might. A sight 

met his eyes which filled him with amazement | 
and dismay. 





| 


~o 
For the Companion. 


THOSE RED-CATS. 


When we first settled on Codar Creek, in Washing- 
ton Territory, we were, for two or three years, 
greatly troubled by the “‘red-cats,”’ which were very 
numerous there. The red-cat is the same animal 
which Lewis and Clark speak of as the “tiger-cat,” 
and naturalists call lynx fasciatus. 

There is not much danger of an attack from these 
cats unless you happen to come upon them in some 
place where they cannot readily get out of your way, 
or while they are eating game freshly seized. 
Occasionally, however, some of the old males will 
bristle up and hold their ground when they are come 
upon suddenly in the woods. These latter are now 
and then fallen in with of unusual size, and are more 
than a match for the most pugnacious bull-dog. 
What drew these creatures to our clearing was our 
turkeys and lambs; and if we were favored with a 
litter of pigs, the red-cats seemed possessed to get at 
them. Our poultry had to be shut up every night, 
and sometimes the cats broke into our turkey-yard 
even in broad daylight. 

Nothing was more common, at night, than to hear 
them screaming in the woods, and on the side of the 
mountain across the creek. Just after dark, or a 
little before daybreak, the mountain-side often 
seemed alive with red-cats, screaming and answering 
each other. Their cry is a peculiarly ugly, rasping 
screech. 

First and last, we shot and caught in traps between 
forty and fifty of these animals, and had many odd 
adventures with them. 

As soon as the ice was out of the creek in the 
spring, and the water had become warmer, the eula- 
chon—a kind of trout—came up the stream in great 
numbers. They are a fine table-fish. 

I recollect one night, during the first spring we were 
in the Territory, my brother Hanson caught a bushel- 
basket full of these trout. We had been planting 
potatoes that day, and had worked till after sunset. 
Mother had baked some of the fish, and just at dusk, 
we sat down with keen appetites to enjoy them. 

It was warm, and the table was set near the open 
window. The window,! may explain, was a single 
sash of six glass panes, and opened sidewise. It was 
nearly seven feet from the ground on the outside of 
the house, and on the inside one could but just look 
out of it by standing up. 

Things had not gone very smoothly that day. 
There was not much said at the table, and as yet 
mother had not lighted a candle. 

Suddenly a large animal jumped up into the win- 
dow, from the outside. It missed its clutch on the 
narrow window-sill, and tumbled in. Falling, partly 
upon the table, it dragged the cloth from the table 
with almost everything on it. 

That broke the silence, I can assure you! Mother 
screamed, my little sister Mamie leaped upon the 
bed. Father, Hanse and I jumped and seized chairs 
or whatever we could first get hold of. 

The creature proved to bea red-cat. It had smelled 
our fish, and not hearing any voices inside, had ven- 
tured to make a reconnoissance. 

The instant the brute saw where he was, he made 
a dash from under the table, and seeing the back 
window, sprang headlong at that. 

But the back window was shut. When his head 
struck it, the glass was broken in a score of fragments, 
and he tumbled back upon the floor. As he fell, my 
father gave the frantic animal a blow with his chair. 

At that, it ran under the bed, growling and mewaul- 
ing in a hideous fashion. 

We had the morning before been making a flail, 
for threshing grain. The “staff’’ and “swingel” 
stood together in one corner. Hanse seized the 
swingel, and I caught up the staff. Father pulled 
aside the bed, with my sister upon it. Then Hanse 
and I endeavored to strike the animal as it darted 
from one side to the other of the room, while my 

good mother did some lively jumping to get out of the 


we couldn't see very well where the creature was, 
but finally succeeded in despatching it. 

The animal jumped at us several times most spite- 
fully; and if it had got a fair grip with its claws or 





The village clock struck eleven. Then two or 


way of staff, and swingel, and cat. It was so dark that 





exposed a gully more than two hundred feet long 
and fifteen or twenty in width, which had been com- 
pletely bridged over by fallen trees, brush and vines. 
In this gully the red-cats had found a nice burrow; 
and we were not afterwards so much troubled by 
them. 


























































































with. For its teeth were very sharp and long, and 
its claws were over an inch in length. 

It proved to be a young male red-cat, as big as a 
good-sized dog. It had a large head and round full 
eyes. I well remember how its eyes shone as it went 
round the reom. 

Its fur was soft and full, of a rich chestnut color 
along the back, and along the sides paler, shading 
into dull white beneath, with dusky spots. Its ears 
were erect, and black inside; and its tail, some eight 
inches long, was mottled and tipped dusky brown. 
Its legs were also mottled, the forelegs more dis- 
tinctly than the hind ones. 

In the autumn we built an out-house, of cedar 
“splits,” for a wood-shed and corn-house. It was 
about thirty-tive feet long by fourteen in width. The 
lower part was left open for wood. Above was a 
loft, or chamber floor. 

On this floor we spread our corn after it was husked, 
There was no stairway leading to it, only a trap-door, 
or hatch-hole, in the centre, to which we climbed by 
a short ladder. The floor of the loft about the hole 
was spread thickly with ears of corn. After cold 
weather came, in December, we also used the loft to 
hang up poultry in, and “spare-ribs’’ of pork. 

One evening, father told Hanse and me that we 
must shell a bushel of corn for him to take to Rice’s 
new grist-mill next morning. 

The newspaper from Steilacoom had come that 
night, and Hanse was busy reading it. He looked up 
and said that if I would go and get the corn, he would 
shell it by-and-by; for he had a way of shelling pretty 
fast, by rasping the ears across the edge of the big 
fire-shovel. 

I was glad enough to do that, and so took the 
bushel-basket and went to the loft. It was dark, but 
I knew every step of the way, and so did not stop to 
light the lantern. 

As I have said, the corn lay thickly all about the 
hatch-hole; for as yet we had not used much of it. 
I elimbed up, and setting the basket on the corn, be- 
gan to fill it with the ears, standing on the next to 
the top round of the ladder with my body half up 
through the hole. 

Thad noticed, as I climbed up, that the hatch-door 
was partly off, but thought that Mamie had probably 
been up after corn for the hens, and left it open. 
She never was known to shut a door after her. 

As I threw the corn into the basket, I heard a rus- 
tling among the ears at the farther end of the loft, 
and supposed it was caused by a wood-rat; for the 
wood-rats had troubled us a good deal. 

L listened a moment, and soon heard it again. 
Picking up an ear of corn, I threw it in the direc- 
tion of the sound. When I threw that ear, some 
creature—it was a red-cat—spit, growled and jumped 
at me. 

Probably the brute’s object was to yet out of the 
hole. But it seemed to come headlong into my very 
face andeyes. I felt its hair swish across my face, 
and it came so plump against me that I lost my foot- 
ing on the ladder, and down we went in a heap, red- 
cat, bushel-basket and corn. 

I never was so startled in my whole life! I jumped 
up and fairly yelled. Out came father and Hanse, 
but the red-cat was gone. 

The creature had gone into the loft after the spare- 
ribs. We found one of them pulled down from the 
peg, and part of it was eaten. 

Several times these creatures either climbed or 
leaped over the “pick” fence that was built round 
our poultry-yard, and made sad havoc; one night, the 
second fall we lived in the Territory, one got into the 
log hen-house, in which we always shut the poultry 
at night, and fairly cleared the roost. It did not 
leave a single “‘biddy”’ alive in the pen. 

The next night it came back, and was caught in a 
trap we had set for it. This one was an old female, 
rather rusty and gaunt. Indeed, these animals are 
almost always lean and out of condition. Yet the 
Chinooks and many other Indians eat their flesh. 

We had often thought, from the number of these 
creatures which came thieving about the house, that 
there must be some den, or burrow, not very far off. 
But it was not until the fall of our third season on 
the creek, that we found out where the den was. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
HENRY CLAY’S WAY OF SPEAKING. 
By James Parton. : 

You will never know how Henry Clay looked. 
The common portraits of him show you a form, a 
mouth, a nose, a chin, and other features, such as he 
actually had; but they are no more like Henry Clay 
than the shadow of a magnificent tree is like the treé. 
You should have seen the man, the living, glowing, 
speaking man; with color in his cheeks, with blazing 
fire in his eyes, with grace in every limb and move- 
ment, enthralling all ears by the rich music of his 
deep, melodious voice! The recollection would spoil 
all his portraits for you. 

He stood six feet one inch in his slippers, but seemed 
taller, from his Virginian slenderness of form. There . 
was nota waste ounce about him, the whole of his 
long, strong, symmetrical body being good flesh, 
muscle and bone. 

Tall men are not usually graceful, but Henry Clay 
was one of the most graceful men of his time. He 
was as graceful as an Indian, and graceful for the 
same reason as an Indian, for he spent his growing 
time in growing. 

The first sight we get of him, is when he was a small 
boy in Virginia, seated upon the top of a bag of 
wheat slung across the back of a pony going to mill- 
He went to a log schoolhouse a few weeks each win- 
ter; but during most of the year the poor widow's 
son worked out-of-doors, and was much on horseback. 

When this poor and unfriended orphan was old 
enough to know something of public affairs, the most 
adinired and famous men in the world were orators, 

Patrick Henry, then the most honored person in 
Virginia, next to Washington, owed all his eminence 
to oratory. John Adams, vice-President, and soon 
to be President, was an orator. Pitt, Fox, and Sheri- 
dan, the greatest English names of the day, were ora- 
tors. Lord Chatham, the most eminent Englishman 
of the last generation, was an orator; and Mirabeau, 
the first leader of the French Revolution, was also an 
orator. 

The fame of these men filled the world, and conse- 
quently, the ambitious youths of the time supposed 
that the way to become distinguished and powerful 
was to learn how to be eloquent. 

It was the age of the debating society, and of course 
there was one at Richmond when Henry Clay was 
a very young clerk there, first in an apothecary’s 
shop, and next in a lawyer’s office. 

He, too, feeling the stirrings of ambition within 
him, fixed all his hopes upon acquiring power asa 
public speaker. For some years of his early life, 
even before he joined the debating society, he was in 
the habit of reading a portion of history or some 
book upon science, and then of going out into a corn- 
field or into a barn, and delivering the substance of 
what he had read as aspeech. He was far more anx- 
ious to learn how to say things than to get some- 
thing wise and true to say. Many a fine speech he 
delivered to an audience of oxen, horses and pigs. 
“It is,” said he once, when addressing a class of 
law-students, “to this early practice of the art of all 
arts, that I am indebted for the impulses that mould- 
ed my entire destiny.”’ 

No doubt this was excellent practice, and it has 
lately become a favorite exercise in some of our 
schools. When, at length, he entered the debating 
society, he took a leading part, and many of his com- 
panions predicted his future eminence. 

At the same time, he was so fortunate as to work 
constantly under the eye and influence of Chancellor 
Wythe, one of the kindest and best of Virginians; a 
man who, for conscience’s sake, and that alone, set 
free all his slaves at a time when few people thought 
that slavery was wrong. 

Working for four years in the office of this good 
and learned man, he acquired a great deal of that 
fairness and courtesy to opponents which were very 
remarkable in the speeches of a man 80 warm, 80 pas- 
sionate, and so positive as he. 

Considering all things, we cannot look upon his ed- 
ucation as unfortunate, although he himself lamented 
its incompleteness. Once, when in the Howse of 
Representatives, he had confessed his want of exact 
knowledge, John Randolph, a rich planter by inher- 
itance, made a point in his reply, by saying that, 
however he might differ from Mr. Clay on the main 
question, he fully agreed with him in his estimate of 
his own acquisitions. But Mr. Clay was always happy 
in repartee. 

“I know my deficiencies,” said he. “I was born to 
no proud patrimonial estate. I inherited from my 
father only infancy, ignorance and indigence. I feel 
my defects. But so far as my situation in early life 
is concerned, I may, without presumption, say it was 
more my misfortune than my fault. But however I 
regret my want of ability to furnish the gentleman 
with a better specimen of verbal criticism, I will ven- 
ture to say it is not greater than the disappointment 
of this committee as to the strength of his argument.” 

Gifted as this young lawyer was, there was no 
chance for him in old Virginia. We find him, there 
fore, at the age of twenty, setting his face towards 
Kentucky. He was so poor when he arrived there 
that he scarcely knew how to pay his first month's 
board, and he thought he should be perfectly happy, 
as he once said, if he could only earn by his profes- 
sion a hundred pounds a year. But he rushed al- 
most immediately into a large practice, soon married, 
earned a good estate, and was then in a condition to 
serve his country in public life. 

Not that he waited for that, however. I have seen 
men who remembered hearing Henry Clay speak 
fromn a cart in the streets of Lexington, denouncing 
the alien and sedition laws passed when John Adams 
was President. 

But his first fame in Kentucky was due to his suc- 
cess in saving from the gallows the murderers whom 
he defended. Few men have ever had so much suc- 
cess before a jury ashe. He hada strange power of 
throwing himself into a cause with all his heart and 
soul, and speaking with an impressive earnestness, as 
if it were his own life or fortune which he was en- 
deavoring to save. He had this power of entire ab- 





One day in November, Hanse and I set off to go to 
a place called the ‘slreep-rocks,” where one of the 
Chinooks told us that he had seen some “‘wows”’ the 
week before. We had no sheep and wanted to get 
their fleeces for stockings; for this kind of goat-ante- 
lope has a woolly fleece. 

We had gone nearly a mile, out through the bushy, 
rocky country, and were crossing an odd-looking 
open space, where there was a great deal of brush, 
with raspberry bushes and old logs, when all at once 
Hanse broke through into a great hole and went 
down eight or ten feet. 

I was a little ways ahead, but I heard the noise, and 
heard him call out. When I looked round, however, 
I could not see him, and could not imagine what had 
become of him. I soon found, however, where he 
was. 

“Help me out—quick!’’ he said, as I looked down 
and laughed. ‘“There’s a wolf, or something, down 
here.” 

I reached the stock of my gun down, and drew him 
up. But as he scrambled out of the hole, the old 
stuff caved in again, under our weight, and we came 
near both going down together. 

“There’s surely some beast down there!’ Hanse 
declared, “It’s 2 wolf, or a bear, or something. I 
heard him snuff, and IT was sure he’d take hold of 
my legs.”” 

We searched for some minutes, and fifty or sixty 
yards out to the left, we found three or four holes, 
which looked as if frequented by wild creatures. 

There had been no rain for some weeks, and all 
the old punk and brush about the place where Hanse 
had broken in was dry. 

I lighted a match and touched it, and in a few min- 
utes the brush was blazing at a great rate. We stood 
back and watched. 

Pretty soon out leaped a red-cat, from one of those 
holes, and ran. Hanse fired and shot it. Almost at 
the same instant, another one ran out. 

That one got away. The next one, however, I shot. 
And as the fire burned, as many as eight or nine of 
those animals darted out. We stopped four of them. 
The rest got away. 



































teeth, it would have proved an ugly customer to deal 








The fire burned the overlying logs and brush, and | sorption, even in the discussion of public questions, 











into his speeches homely, familiar illustrations, 
such as all liis hearers could understand and feel. 
The greatest speeches of his life were those in 
favor of putting a tariff upon foreign manufec- 
tures, and of at 
the expense of the general Government. 


having canals and roads made 


It was in supporting those measures that he 
won his renown as a national 


orator. 


Like all the other great orators, he introduced | by tobacco and wine. He snuffed tobacco, smoked 
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tobacco, and chewed tobacco; and there was a 
considerable period when he drank deeply and 
constantly. 

One result was that it impaired his judgment, 
so that he did not perceive 
take. 
; dent, and learning the science of government. 
Finally, it made him 


the best course to 
Then it prevented him from being a stu- 
of 
7 








How ingeniously he 
plead in endeavoring to rece 
oncile Western men toopinions 


contrary to their old Demo- 
eratic faith! You can imagine 
how forcible and suszgestive 
the following passage must 
have been to members who 
had been six weeks in work- 


ing their way from St 
to Pittsburgh, up the 
sippi and Ohio Rivers. te- 
member that it was delivered 
with a remarkably genial and 
persuasive power, aided by the 
richest, deepest, and most tlex- 
ible of voices. 








“The difference between na- 
tions with and without the manu- 
facturing arts may be conceived 
by the difference between a keel- 
boat and a steamboat combating 
the rapid torrent of the Missis- 
sippi. 

“How slow does the former as- 
cend, hugging the sinuosities of 
the shore, pushed on by her hardy 
and exposed crew, now throwing 
themselves in vigorous concert 
on their oars, and then seizing 
the pendant boughs of overhang- 
ing trees! She seems scarcely 
to move, and her seanty 
is hardly worth the 
tion. 

“With what ease is she passed 
by the steamboat, laden with the 
riches of all quarters of the world, 
with a crew of gay, cheerful, and 
protected passengers, now dash- 
ing into the midst of the current, 
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transporta- 















so cross and quarrel- 
some that his friends 
fora long time could 
him, 


and nothing for him, 


do nothing with 


Naturally one 
of the kindest 
and most cour- 


teous of men, 








mag t an 


to SPEAKING IN THE STREETS OF LEXINGTON, 

or gliding through the eddies 

near the shore! Nature herself 

oe to survey with astonishment the passing | he was sometimes overbearing and arrogant in 
wonder, | 


He described a visit he had recently made toa 
manufactory in Waltham, Mass., 
seen hundreds of boys and 


where he had 


pumbers of young women, working in clean and 
comfortable rooms, with the utmost cheerfulness. 
Then, reminding members of the crowds of dirty 
urchins infesting the Capitol at Washington, beg- 
ging for a cent, he asked, 

“Would it not be better for them and the city 
that they should be employed in some manufac- 
turing establishment 





He liked to poke a little fun, too, at the obsti- 
nate old-fashioned farmers who opposed all im- 
provement by saying that what was good enough 
for their fathers was good enough for them. 

“The ploughman,” said he, “who fastens his 
plough to the tails of his cattle will not own that 
there is any other mode equal to his.” 

Then he would describe, by way of contrast, 
scenes he had often witnessed on the farm of 
his old friend, Gov, Isaac Shelby, of Kentucky, 
who carried on manufactures and farming at the 
same time, 

“You will not find kim haunting taverns, engaged 
in broils, prosecuting angry law-suits. You will be- 
hold every member of his family clad with the prod- 
uce of their own hands, and usefully employed; the 
spinning-wheel and loom in motion by daybreak. 
With what pleasure will his wife carry you into her 
new dairy, lead you into her store-house, and point 
you to the tablecloths, the sheets, the counterpanes, 
which lie on this shelf for one daughter, or on that 
for another, all prepared in advance by her provi- 
dent care for the day of their respective marriages 
What the individual family of Isaac Shelby is, T wist 
to see the nation become.’ 








HIS HOWE NEAR LEXINGTON, 





The whole passage, of which this is 
a mere fragment, was well adapted to 
convince a nation of farmers, and it did 
of them, against the 
opposition of the mest famous states- 
men and philosophers of that day. 


convince many 


The question has often been asked, why it was 
that 


a’ man so gifted, popular, and beloved, 
should have been defeated several times for the 
presidency. So honorable a gentleman, too; so. 


sincere and ardent a patriot 

Well, shall I tell you 
flattering falsehood? I 
the opinion of some of } 
It was because, during the thirty most 
f his lite, 1 


other word st) 


the painful truth, or the 


wi at least, give 


is OWn Inost intimate as- 
sochites 
active vears o his brain, or 
ly 


1¢ injured in 


king and 





wy cpparatus, 


girls, as wellas great | 


you | 


his manner, even in public, to the most respect- 
| able persons. 


Towards the close of his life, however, he be- 
came much more temperate in his habits, and 
rendered valuable service to his country by his 
great intluence and conciliatory measures, 

He was a pure patriot and a man of honor. | 
| Except when under the influence of strong pas- } 
sion or disordered nerves, he was always a high- 
bred gentleman, full of respectful consideration 
| for his opponents, and prompt to allow that their 
motives were as pure and as lofty as his own. 

It was Henry Clay who said, “I would rather | 
be right than President;’’ and I believe he spoke 
| the truth. 


| 


+o 


WOMEN VOTERS. 

A novel sight was witnessed at the city elec- 
| tions in Massachusetts in December. The Legis- 
| lature of the State, at its last session, opened to a 
limited extent the way for women to become 
voters, 

It decreed that all women in the State, who 





were taxed in their own for property 
owned by them, or who should ask to be as- 
sessed for a poll-tax, might be registered, and 
have the privilege of voting for a school-com- 
mittee on equal terms with men. 

This law is regarded by the advocates of suf- 
frage for women, as the first step towards woman's 
receiving her full “rights” The in- 
novation is certainly a very great one, and upon 
| its suecess or failure will depend largely the fut- 
ure of what many persons now expect to be the 
coming reform. 

It would not be fair to judge a measure of this 
sort after one trial. 


hames 


usa citizen. 





Indeed it would not be pos- 
sible te do so with any accuracy. We fancy that 





both those who favor, 
and thoge who oppose, 


openingg the polls to 





wo were partly 
disa ted in the re- 
sult. 

Th vocites of the 


refornWhust have been 
disappointed the 
smallness of the num- 
herof women who took 
advantage of their new 
We have not 
full, 


will 


by 


privilege. 


the statistics in 


but one example 


be sufticient. 
In Boston, where at 
least thirty thousand 
Ss women might have 
(ce ica heen registered, only 
: about one thousand 
HENRY CLAY, 


took the 
measures to become voters, and less than nine 
hundred voted. 


Hecessary 


How generally the right of suffrage might be | 


exercised by women under other cireumstances is 
pure guesswork, but from this election it seems 
that in the city where the reform has more advo- 
catag thon elsewhere, the ladies are not interested 
enough to care to vote; at least at an ordinary 
municipal election 

On the ot] 


women would 


thought that 
subject 


er | wl 
d 


to ridicule or insult on coming to the polls, were 


ind, those o 


es, or be 


erade themse! 


j profits, 


also disappointed. The ladies behaved like ladies, 
and were treated as such. The city council of 
Boston prohibited smoking in the voting places 
during the early part of the day, and it was gen- 
erally said that greater quiet and better order had 
never before prevailed in the ward-rooms. 

Moreover, neither the hopes of the women nor 
the fears of the men that the feminine voters 
would have an appreciable influence over the re- 
sult, were warranted. Indeed, in Boston, where 
t has been the custum of the male citizens to 
elect one or more ladies every year to the school- 
committee, not one Woman was chosen this year, 
although there were three female candidates who 
did not oppose each other. 

There is, lpowever, 1. wide difference between 
the limited Buffrage granted by Massachusetts, 
and the fulffright which the reformers demand. 









| When thefeconditions are different, new excel- 
lences or Mnforeseen dangers may be developed. 





Wom 
eral 


have enjoyed the right of voting for 
ars in the Territory of Wyoming. There 
opposing declarations made as to the 
g of the system there, and we need not 
expose ourselves to the wrath of either of the 
parties who make them by saying which of the 
two we believe to be correct. 






So far, the Massachusetts experiment is inter- 


esting, but not conclusive. A few years of prac- 


, tice will indicate whether the limited privileges 


now extended should be withdrawn, or whether 
the door to citizens’ rights and duties should be 





thrown wide open for the admission of ‘‘the 


other sex. 
—_—————<@>——__—_ 
For the Companion. 
MY CATHEDRAL. 

Like two cathedral towers these stately pines 
Uplift their fretted summits tipped with cones; 
The arch beneath them is not built with stones, 
Not Art but Nature traced these lovely lines, 

And carved this graceful arabesque of vines; 

No organ but the wind here sighs and moans, 
No sepulchre conceals 2 martyr’s bones, 
No marble bishop on his tomb reclines. 

Enter! the pavement, carpeted with leaves, 
Gives back a softened echo to thy tread! 
Listen! the choir is singing; all the birds 

In leafy galleries beneath the eaves 
Are singing! Listen, ere the sound be fled, 
And learn there may be worship without words. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


+e 
isso. 

The Japanese, who are a wise people, and fond 
of expressing themselves by symbols, present to 
sach other on every New Year’s Day a piece of 
the commonest and coarsest dried fish, done up 
in a rough scrap of paper. This is to remind 
them of the frugality and temperance of their | 
ancestors, and in this way to exhort each other to 
form and keep good resolutions for the next 
twelvemonth. 

With us, too, the opening year is fitly the time 
to pledge ourselves to good resolves; and these 
resolves, with each individual, naturally relate to 
his or her special weaknesses or temptations. 

Nor can we, any of us, probably make a pledge 
more beneficial to ourselves and to others than 
that same pledge of the Japanese, to be temper- 
ate in all things; not only in eating and drinking, 
and in the enjoyment of the pleasures and 
gratifications of life, but in the judgment and 
treatment of our neighbors, in the pursuit of our 


| worldly ambitions, in our daily dealings, business 


and social. 

We should also be temperate in the exercise of 
all our faculties, in speech and in action, as citi- 
zens, 1s laborers, as members of society, and as 
inmates of the domestic circle. 

The blank pages of the new year are spread 
out before us. Each of us has his blank page to 
fill with a chapter in the history of a life. Each 
has it to a large degree in his power to make that 
page bright with the story of good deeds, and an 
upright, unselfish career, or to blot it with ill- 
doings, which once recorded, can never be rubbed 
out, though they may be atoned. But as pre- 
vention is better than cure, so the avoidance of 
evil actions is better than atonement for them. 

If we look beyond our individual selves into 
the great world bustling around us, we may find 
reasons for cheerful anticipations of peace and 
prosperity among the nations. Stirring events, 
no doubt, are before us, in 1880. At least two 
exciting and closely-contested elections will take 
place in Christendom; one for President, in the 
United States, and one for a new Parliament, in 
England. We may look forward to them, how- 
ever, Without much apprehension, 

Meanwhile there are but few clouds in the 
world’s horizon. Material prosperity is fast re- 
placing the straitened times of the past few 
years: factories long shut are humming with la- 
bor: and the ships are once more heavy-laden with 
Down to the very humblest, oc- 
enpation, restored confidence, and reviving thrift 
are bringing greater comfort and more steady 





precious cargoes. 











It seems as if the whole civilized world, 
after a long and uneasy rest, were starting forth 
on a new race of enterprise and peaceful rivalry. 
That the year may end with the general peace 
unbroken, with prosperity still smiling upon the 
peoples, and with many, many good resolutions 
promptly made and firmly kept by young an 
old, is the wish with which we greet our readers 
on its natal day. 


> 


THE CURSE OF 
vice takes new 


DRUNKENNESS.—Mhe drunkard’s 
terror in the living death it some- 
A corre- 
visited the Asy 
linbeciles in Columbus, Ohio, He says, 


times entails on his innocent offspring 
spondent of the Cleveland Leader 
lum for 


jing much attention. 


tary egg. 


“The most pitiable object I saw among the inmates 
Was a young man who, | was told, was born drunken. 
The sight of this poor, misshapen, demented creature 
is more powerful than any temperance lecture Gough 
ever delivered. Born of intemperate parents, but 
never intemperate himself, he is marked with all 
the peculiarities and deformities, both of mind and 
body, that characterize the besotted drunkard; the 
staggering gait, the stammering, guttural speech, 
and wandering, cloudy thouglits, all like the drunk- 
ard.” 


+> 
POOR, YET RICH. 


In the town of Reading, Penn., is the finest collec- 
tion of butterflies and moths, it is said, on this conti- 
nent. It contains specimens from every country in 
the world, from the Brahma moths of India, to the 
gossamer flies caught in the Arctic Sea. 

Among these are some of the rarest specimens, as, 
for instance, the Antomachus butterfly from the inte- 
rior of Africa,—of which but six others are known 
to entomologists,—and the pearl-spotted Antenor of 
Madagascar, of which but three specimens ever were 
obtained. 

The whole collection is one of the largest and most 
valuable in the world. It was made by a German 
stone-cutter, now working at his trade. He has al- 
ways been a poor man, and has, he says, “made it a 
rule never to take an hour from the ten due to labor, 
for his favorite study.” Yet he is known to men of 
science in every country as one of the first entomolo- 
gists. 

Another German mechanic living in a mountain 
village of the same State, has found for years his 
chief pleasure in the study of birds. He began when 
but a boy to mount those which he shot, and he is 
now one of the most skilful taxidermists in the coun- 
try. 

The Moravians have a custom of adorning their 


| houses with Putzes, miniature artificial landscapes 


or villages, with houses, rocks, trees and 
streams. 


running 
This German applied the idea in mounting 
his birds, 

He has placed each bird in a tiny landseape repre- 

senting its habitat of marsh, wood or beach, together 
with its own nest filled with its eggs. The collection 
ranges from the song-sparrow of the North, to the 
orange flamingo, and great herons of Louisiana 
bayous. Here are the jewel-like eggs of the hum- 
ming-bird in its tiny cup of moss, and there the royal 
sagle on its peak, keeping watch over its great soli- 
The collection is of such real scientific 
value that it was bought by the Lehigh University at 
a high price. 
Most of the great naturalists have been poor and 
self-taught like these men. Nature is a great treas- 
ury of knowledge, but it does not need money to se- 
cure its treasures. The key lies in the weed growing 
in the city gutter, or in the stones of the high road. 
Any boy with these can learn to open the lock. 

The pursuit of natural science is likely, too, to 
keep a man unworldly and free from the ordinary 
vices of men. The greatest naturalists, like Agassiz, 
have been remarkably single-minded, pure men. 


+o 


A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT. 

In one of the battles of the late war, young Doctor 
D—, then a volunteer captain in the Union Army, 
led his men up to a hand-to-hand fight with a Confed- 
erate regiment. 

“T never,”’ said the captain, “had killed a man be- 
fore. It was a mass of men I fought—an idea, the 
whole South—not the individual. 

“When I found myself, therefore, slashing away at 
a stout, blue-eyed fellow, who might be some woman’s 
husband, and some child’s father, I confess my cour- 
age gave way. Iactually shut my eyes as I hacked 
desperately at him with my sword. His arm fell 
helpless, and he dropped from his horse. 

“An hour after I saw him in the surgeon’s tent. 
The arm had been amputated, and lay on the floor. 
As the man was carried away I saw on one of the 
fingers a ring carved out of cannel coal. It looked to 
me like a child’s work, and I drew it off and followed 
the wounded soldier, determining to restore it. But 
in the confusion of the battle-field, I lost sight of 
him.” 

The sequel to this story is as follows. In the sum- 
mer of 1878, when the yellow fever was raging in the 
South, Dr. D—— was one of the Northern physicians 
who answered the call for aid. : 

He went to Memphis and labored for weeks among 
the sick and dying. Among the patients brought to 
the hospital was a Colonel C——, a man with but one 
arm. 

Something familiar the face 
troubled our doctor. He gave his constant care to 
him, both nursed and prescribed for him, and finally 
saw him recover. The two men became warnily at- 
tached. 

One evening when the colonel was able to leave 
his bed, they took supper together. Dr. D. sud- 
denly drew from his pocket a black ring and laid it 
on the table. : 

“Why, this is mine!’ exclaimed the colonel. ‘*My 
boy Dick cut that for me thirteen years ago.” 

“Then it was I who cut off your arm,” said D——. 

The men rose and faced each other silently a mo- 
ment, and then their hands met in a hearty clasp. 
The strife was over, and the true men were true 
brothers again. 


in man’s honest 





+o 
THE AUDIPHONE. 


This new and remarkable invention is now attract- 
It is designed to help the deaf, 
and to enable them to hear sounds that cannot reach 
them through their ears. 

The instrument appears, at first sight, to be nothing 
more than a black fan, and in use it is held in the 


d | hand with the upper edge resting on the front upper 


teeth. 


| It then becomes, not an ear trumpet, but an appara- 


tus for conveying the waves of sound to the teeth and 


| the bones of the head, and thus, as it were, by the 


back door, to the ear. 

A few words will explain its theory. Sound 
caused by the vibrations of the air, and these vibra- 
tions pass through the ear to the dram of the ear. 
This in turn vibrates also, and by a curious piece of 


is 





JAN. 


1, 1880. 


mechanism the vibrations are conveyed to the audito- | 
ry nerve, nd the sensation we then experience we call 
hearing. 

Deafness may come from a defect of the external | 
ear or some of its parts, while the drum of the ear is | 
not seriously defective. In such cases, if deat 
person holds a wooden rod in his teeth, and rests the 


the 
other end on the sounding-board of a piano, he 
hear the sound of the strings, as the vibrations follow 
the rod, the teeth and the bones of the head to the 
ears. 

The audiphone in like manner takes up the sonor- 
ous vibrations of the air, and vibrating in unison 
with them, imparts the motions to the teeth, and these 
in turn convey them to the ear, even, though the out- 
side ear is closed and useless. 

In use the audiphone is bent into a curve, and held 
in this position by cords. been fairly and 
thoroughly tried, and in many cases of deafness it 
works with entire success, enabling all whose audi- | 
tory nerves are still whole to hear. 


ean 


It has now 
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PRIZE-WINNERS.—LIST No. 6. 
The following are the names of those who have 
taken the prizes in List No. 6: 


Fret-Saw Clock-Case.—HENRY H. WHITNEY, 


Auburn, Mass. Prize $10. 
Water-Color Pai 
Searsport, Me. 





nting of Cattle.—DIcK SMITH, | 
Prize 310, 

Original Model 
(thirteen years old), 


MORRISON 
Prize $5. 


of Gate.—HARKY 
White Lake, N. Y. 

Volume of Autumn Leaves.—FRANK A. JE 
Lansing, Mich. Prize $5. 

Pocket-Handkerchief. — HAtr- 
7 years, 2 months old), Providence, 





Embroidered_ 
TIE V. LACKEY 





R. I. Prize $5. 
Biographical Ess: -JULIA A. ELLIs, Natick, 
Mass. Subject, “Henry W ilson.”’ Prize $5. 


| 


For the wood-carving and the arabesque designs | 
there were not the requisite number of competitors, | 
and no prizes are awarded. | 

We never have seen much more beautiful speci- | 
mens of fret-sawing than have been sent us, and we | 
are sorry each of the competitors cannot have a 
prize. The same may be said with reference to the 
volumes of autumn leaves, which show much skill 
and taste in their selection and arrangement. 

The proportion of well-written essays has been 
larger in this competition for prizes than ever before, 
and it has not been an easy matter to decide which | 
is the most The majority of the pro- | 
ductions reflected the highest credit on their youth- 
ful authors, for they evidently had been written with 
great care, and evinced both 
ability. 


ng 
ng 


meritorious. 


discrimination and 
+e 


A BENEVOLENT ISRAELITE. 

About twenty-tive years ago, a rich Jew died in 
New Orleans. The city mourned Judah Touro. He 
had cheered hundreds by his secret beneficence, and 
among merchants had been honored as “the Israelite 
without guile.” 





He was an eccentric man. Money flowed into his 
coffers, and yet he did not love it for itself, nor for 
the luxuries it placed at his command. He lived in 
a plain way and did a large business with but a sin- 
gle clerk. 

He had but one purpose,—and it was his single pas- 
sion,—to do good to men. To carry it out he toiled 
and denied himself. 

He 
ing his life. At his death half of his large fortune 
was left to charitable and religious institutions. The 
other half was given to the friend whe saved his life 
at the battle of New Orleans. 

An anecdote illustrates his eccentric benevolence. 

A poor widow, with several children, had not a 
cent. She was without food er decent clothes. Her 
rent was overdue, and the landlord threatened to 
turn her into the street. 

In her misery she thought of the rich Jew. He 
was known asa benevolent man; he might take pity 
on her. She went to him, and began telling her piti- 
ful story. 

Long before she had concluded, Mr. Touro had 
filled upacheck. Giving it to her, he begged her to 
go and draw it at once. She presented it at the bank, 
and the teller, seeing her badly-dressed, refused to 
pay it. 

Thinking that Mr. Touro had insulted her, she has- 
tened back and handing him the check, remarked 
that it ill became a rich man to mock a poor widow. 

“My dear madam,”’ said the astonished Israelite, 
“it is alll can give you to-day; it is, I know, a small 
sum, but it is all | can spare now.” 

“But the bank officer refused to give anything for 
it,”” replied the woman. 

“Oh yes! [see it all; he requires proof of your 
identity. Here,’ turning to the clerk, “go down to 
the bank with this lady, and tell them to pay the 
check.” 

As the check was for fifteen hundred dollars, the 
teller had properly refused to pay it to a woman 
whem he did not know and who was so forlorn-look- 
ing. 

+o 
TELESCOPIC AND MICROSCOPIC EYEs. 

Singular as it may seem, some persons possess the 
ability to make their eyes telescopic or microscopic. 
A clergyman writes the Companion about a student 
at one of our colleges who has this curious power. 

Some years ago, his 


English paper 


mother was reading to him 
the account of a boy who 
could discern objects at a distance so great as to be | 
invisible to ordinary vision. He could also see 
clearly an object when held two or three inches from 
his eyes. 

“Why, mother,”’ said the son, “T have such eyes.” 

Experiments proved that he spoke the truth. 
day he looked through the stereoscope. Then 
discovered that, by a little effort, he could, without 
its aid, see the two pictures as one. 

As he became older, he found that he was dis- 
tinguished from other boys by his curious power of 
vision. He could see much further than they could, 
and he could clearly discern objects when held close | 
to his eyes 

In recent letter 
younger brother, he 


from an 


One | 


2 written from college to his 


says, “I can quite easily con- 


gave away, secretly, thousands of dollars dur- 


he 


THE Y OUTH’ S COMPANION, 








tract the muscles of my eyes so as to see things only | Health is often impaired | 


two or three inches from them. This gives consider- | by the excessive use of tea or coffee. The streugthen- 
able microscopic power. ing qualities of Broma or Cocoa are known to the stu- | 
“On the other hand, I can make myself far-sighted, | @@8t, the mvalid, aud to the hard worker, the world 
~ jover, To secure such in its greatest purity, ask your | 
and see stars Which are not mentioned by astrono- . sigalg : : 
ible to th ked In the Pl Y Rend Waren BAKER & Co.’s. This house has 
‘rs as Visible to the naked eye. “3 
Rens Sa - - — cy wdisaaas eiace } the highest reputation for its goods, dating back to 
can see eleven stars, While most persons can see only | 1730 Comeatouio’. 
seven. The other night | drew a map of the constel - 
lation Orion, and counted bighty stars therein.” | Cure for Cough or Cold. As svon as there isthe 


Such stereoscopic slightest uneasiness of the Chest, 





and microscopic power is rarely with difficulty of breath- 














found united in the eyes of the same person. jus,ord ition of Cough, take during the day a few of 
Brown's B tial Troches.” Communicated. 
~2 e 
at —— ‘ ae = eee | Boils, Pimples, Freckles, Rough skin, eruptions, im- | 
COST OF THE “KNOW HOW. | pure blood, Hop Bitters cure, Communicated, | 
Certain *specialists” are, doubtless, in the habit of | | 
charging high prices for their services. But it should 120) Skeins Zephyr Worsted, assorted colors, postpaid, | 
be remembered that they have not the benetit of a i= zo cents, Send Silver. FLW. Gakpiner, Lynn, Mass, 
general practice, and that it has cost much time and PARTICULA iS of SMITHOGRAPHY and Lnita- | 
S “ - : a tion Stuned Ghiss. L. Low Smirn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| expense to make them experts in theirspecialty. The 


“_ 
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| 9 Mexican free, tor st: amp. as Ww. Mephun, St. Louis, Mo 
Vayazine puts the case in a clear light: | 
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| 
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colored man of the tollowing anecdote from Jlarper’s | 


Phere was much guuptjon evinced by that particu- 
lar darkey whose master Was a surgeon, Who had per- 
formed on another darkey an operation requiring a 
high degree of skill. This latter darkey was well to 
do, and “the surgeon charged him twe nity- tive dollars 
for the oper: ition. Meeting the doctor’s servantatter- 
wards, this dialogue occurred: 

“Dat was a mighty stee pe harge of the doctor’s for 
‘utting on me tudder day. 

**How much did de boss charge?” 

“Well, Julius, he charged me twenty- tive dollars.’ 
io ‘long, niggah, dat aint much charge. 

“Well, he wasn’t more dan three or four minutes 
doin’ it, and [ think five dollars was all he oughter 


foes tuuiled for 25 cts. in stamps. 
Large uew Lilustrated CataLoeus 
BURPEE & CO., 221 Church St., Pai eda. 
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r ropriet ws of the SclENTIFIC AMERIC AN. ‘Thirty-four 
years’ experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-Book 
on Patents,with full directions and advice, sent free. 
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Phrilling J Account of Imprisonme nt 

took. : , wT and Death of Free Masons for the past 600 years, 

“Look a-heah, Sam; you don't un’stan’ ‘bout dat including the recent massacre in South America, 

ting. You see de boss have to spend a great many Graphically illustrated by Colored Plates. 
year lurnin’ how to use dat knife, an’ it cost him Agents wanted on salary. Send for New IHlus- | 


rated Catalogue and Terms. REDDING 
*ublishers, 731 Broadway, New York. 
Please show this to Masons. 


heaps 0? money. Now de fact am dat he only charge 
you five dollars for de operation; de tudder twenty 
he ch: urge for de know how. 

That’s it—the time and money to learn the know 
how. 


« Co., Masonic- 
Beware of Spu- 
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ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS. 

Mr. Proctor, the astronomer, recently expressed 
the opinion that Mars was the only planet besides | 
the earth old enough to be inhabited. The others, he 
He also uttered 





| 


thinks, are still glowing with heat. 
2 iat ‘tter thana horse, because you can 
the following opinion: : 

The stars are rapidly ceasing to be regarded as ob- 
jects of beauty simply, and the time is approaching 
when intelligent people will be ashamed to gaze in 
indifferent admiration upon the firmament and ac- 
knowledge their ignorance in a field which the vast 
strides of modern science have made accessible to all. 

Draper’s discovery of oxygen in the sun is the most 
important fact in modern astronomical research, be- 
cause it shows that the sun is in part composed of 
elements like the earth’s. 

Saturn’s rings will eventually resolve themselves 
into moons, and the dark places on the moon are not 
mountains or seas, but simply indentations, and 
therefore less luminous. The black spots visible 
upon the surface of the sun are but holes through the 
surrounding envelope through which only the parent 
mass can be seen. 


can go, and it eats nothing. 
stamp for pr 


Send 3-ct. 
-list and 24-page illus- 





THE POPE M’'F’G Co., 


85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


; a AND NERVE FOOD. | 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, I. Crosby, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave. N.Y. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. Send 
for price-list. GEO.M. WAY & CO 
Hartford, Gonn. 








$1. 


+e 
A SON’S TESTIMONY. 

Dr. Fraser, the able bishop of Manchester, Eng- 
land, testified, in a recent address, that he owes all 
that he was and had been-able to do to the self-sacri- 
ficing devotion of his mother. 


His father, a man of some fortune, lost everything 
in iron-mining, leaving a family of seven, the bishop 
at that time being fourteen years old, 

His mother was a woman of sound sense and great 
unselfishness. She said,— 

“IT cannot give these lads of mine a large fortune; 
but, by denying myself a bit, and living quietly, I can 
give them all a good education.” j 

She did so, but he did not understand how she 
managed it. By God’s providence, he had that mother 
still spared to him. She was now paralyzed, speech- | 
less and he — but every day when he went into 
her room and looked on her sweet face, he thought | 
gratefully of all he owed to her, of what he yas, and 
what he had been enabled to do. 


The following connnunication, froma highly esteemed 
citizen of Boston, comes to us unsolicited. The writer, for | 
obvious sons, requests us not to publish his name; atthe 
same time he desires to make known the fact oe his disecoy- 
ery for the benefit of others similarly afflicted 








30STON, May 10, 1879. 
Messrs. JosErH Buknetr & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—You may not be aware of the fact that your 
Kalliston affords relief in that most distressing complaint 
called Jtching Piles. I nade the discovery some weeks igo, 
during a night of intense discomfort and ‘suffering, by sim- 
| plyapplying Kalliston, a bottle of which happened to be on 
my dres: table. The effect seemed to me magical; the 
itching ¢ ed almost instantly, and L have had no reeur 
rence, 

[ feel it to be my duty to make this sts ebetilally to you 
hoping that thereby other sufferers may be relieved 

Very truly, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 










<o ‘ 
“ISN’T IT LOVELY?” | 
There is no surer sign of the lack of refinement 
than the habit of judging of goods by their pric¢ 
rather than by their beauty or value. A lady in San 
Francisco witnessed an instance of it the other day: 


* 

G Since receiving the above, the proprietors of Kal- 
liston have endeavored fairly jo test its value as a specific 
for Itching Piles, having caused it to be used in several 
| aggre avated cases, and in every instance it has given in- 


stant relief. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The wos: 
convenient yon le ever offered to 





Two young ladies stood 
fancy article shop. 


at the show window of a 
A lace collar was under discus- 
sion. byes re it lay, with pretty pointed tip 
| quillof stand-up edging. “I don’t believe it’s 
said one, with the knob of her parasol at her lips. 
— other poked her cheek with hers, and said lace 
ras “so deceiving.” ' 
«Dm bound Til know,” said the first, and she dis- 











appeared within the store, She came back soon, her aeear a ee ees cee, roe 
eyes like exclamation points, bas in two days. No freight charges to 
“Millie,” said she, “the price is $45. agents. rticees oftice nearest y 
“You don’t say so!’ replied Millie. ‘“Isn’t it SUMMIT MANUFAC "FU RING co., 
lovely? Philadelphine Pa.. or, C incinnatt, oO. 
“Yes,” was the answer, “but it would have been 





| horrid if it had been imitation.’ | 


| rhe only reliable silk for knit- 
| 


FLORENC | ting Stockings, Mittens, Wristers, 
+> Edging, and other articles. Put up 

on halt-ounce balls. Send for cir- 
THE BUTCHER'S REPLY. cular to the manufacturers, Waste 





| Silk, in l-oz. boxes, Black or Colors, 
Liszt, the famous pianist and composer, was once | sent by mail for 30 cts. 

| written to by Prince Esterhazy, who owned many | 
| flocks and. herds, and asked what he would charge | 
for playing one piece at a party. “What,” replied 
Liszt, “would you charge for selling me one cutlet?”’ 
An anecdote, belonging to the same class, is told of 
an English butcher: 


KNITTING 
SILK. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
18 Summer Street. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. | 
No) 





\ 











A young English landowner was protesting against | and 


; S STEREOPTICONS of all_kinds at prices | 
the idea of a retired butcher, who had bought an es- ; Views illustrating eve ty subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
tate in the neighborhood, faneying that the county | BITIONS, <c. “A profitable business for a man 
families would receive him. The county isa pa istoral with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 


Schools and Home Amusement. 
logue >free. Mu Allister, 


one, 
( “Well,” said the butcher, when he heard of the 
observations of the youth, “T see no difference be- 


74-page Mlustrated Cata- 
M’f’g Optician,49 Nassau St, N. 


CASHMERE Bor TQUET 












tween the county families and me, except that they | Vary Is univ ally es- 
make their money from the outside of sheep and I ( OLGAT | be ypc 4 by, the a 
make mine from the inside.” 1 ] ,| ful and refined as the 
J I most delicate and re- 

+@> ( AS HMERE cherche of perfumes. 

The_name and _trade- 


A WEIGHTY BISHOP. mark of COLGATE & 


| BOUQUET 


. : a | co. on each. package 
Bishop Peck, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, | 1s > are a guarantee of su- 
carries weight and wit wherever he goes. SOAT e or and uniform | 





quality. 
Not very long since he was stopping all night at | — 
the house of a friend. About midnight, the Bishop 
——— to rollover, when down came the bed with 
a crash upon the floor. The gentleman of the house 
rushed up with a light and cried out, “Bishop, what's 
the matter?” 
“Nothing at all,’ said the bi 
| and tell your wife if T 
look for me 
md of the 
wl it 


shop. “You go down | 
am not here in the morning to 
in the cellar.” The force of this story | 
bishop's fall will be better appreciated 
known that his weight is between three 
and fifty and four hundred pounds.—Buffalo | y & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
. | MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton. Mass. 
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n 





ride it more miles in a day than a horse | 


trated catalogue with full information. | 


sh. Saving Labor, Clean- | 








XORGAN 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill aud fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 





¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Ir 
J. ESTEY & C0O., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
HUNT BROs., New England Gen'l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for catalog 


HOLIDAY MUSIC. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Nothing is better than an elegant volume of 
Sheet Music, such as GEMS or ENGLISIT SONG, ¢ aries s- 
TER oF GEMS, SUNSHINE oF SONG, or one of the 
thirty others of similar style, costing trom $8 to S4 each 


and including each from one to two hundred popular Song 
or Pieces, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Nothing is better than a Violin, 
| Band or Orchestral Instrument, 
| small), ia Drum, any Toy 
| Send for lists. 


(ruuitar, 
Music 
Instrument 


Cornet, 
Box anlen oO 
Full 


ora 
a 


or Stocl 


{| ORGANIsTs will do well to present themselves with DIT 
SON & CO’S ORGAN SELECTIONS ($1.50), con- 
taining 52 pieces by the best composers. May be used as 
Voluntaries. 


} The sweet Sunday School Song Book, WHITE ROBES 
(30 cts.), will bea most acceptable present fora Sunday 
School, 

| The bright Temperance Song Book, TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS (30 cts.), just out, will give new interest to I 
and Reform Meetings. 


wage 


} Any Book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON § & CO., Boston. 
A CREAT OFFER FOR 


| HOLIDAYS!!! 


| PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
A ices for cash, Insta nis received. 
1D Ry ANS $35, $45, 850, 860, 
i & 7 Octave ROSEWOOD PI- 
71-3 do S140, 8150, up- 
fonths. Lllustrated Cata- 



















I: 
Not used G 


| wards. 








| logues Mailed. H ACE WATERS, Manut?r, 
& Dealer. 826 Broadway.N.Y. P.0.80x,3530, 
NSERVATORY METHOD 





BOSTON O° ror the Pianotorte. 


It has no competitor as an easy 





» thorough, progressive and 
practical system. Endorsed by best teachers every where 
Revised and Enlarged. Foreign or American Fingering 

| ‘Teachers, ple nie sae. Vrice, post-tree, 50. 
HITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass 

| to use SOZODONT than any other beautifier, A few 

| drops only are needed, and when regularly apphed to the 

| teeth, it is not only beautifying, but healthful. Much 


other adorning is dangerous 


room or on the toilet it is equally welcome, 

| BY using SPALDING’S GLUE on the first 
| pearance of a defect in the turniture, it will prove 
self to be the most economical thing about the house, 


» but this never. In the sick- 





ap- 
it 





RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
rhe Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
finish, various colors, may be 
fastened to any chair with ear 
vet tacks or brass-head wails 
*rice up to 16 in., 806; 17 or 18 
in., 42c. Sent, cut to pattern, 
postpaid, on receipt of price 
(in stamps or currency) and 
paper pattern of size. Strong 
and handsome 
Harwood ¢ 
24 Washington St. 


woons FOR BRACKET SAWING 


| Planed to following thi 
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Se at oa 200s 








Black Walnut, 9to Sin, wide per foot > 7« 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide ner foot 9 1 1S 
= B; 4to7 in. wide fs foot. & 10 
For complete price-list, addwess PAL ME "R, PARKER 
& CO., Cor, Portland and ‘Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


SNOW’S DRY TRANSFER INK 


Dissolves in Water. Anything written or drawn with it 
¢ an be transferred in one minute to a GELATINE 
D, and 100 copies printed by pressure of the hand: 
t ackage to make one fluid ounce, postpaid, sealed, 25 cts., 
with enough of 
TRANSFER “GLYCERJEL” 

to make postal card size of transfer surfac e. Meltand cool 
it in a dish, or on glass. Put upin cans, 24 ib for hp . 
Th, 50 cts. 1 th, 75 ets., and 5 ths, $3, by express. > 
| Pad of letter size. AGENTS y ANTED. SNOW 
Watertown, Mass. 
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4 Ib nakes 
& co. 











PROVIDE FOR 


WINTER EVENINGS! 
etter 


STOCK OF A BANKRUPT FIRM. 


This is absolutely such music as Costs 
from 30 cents to $1.00a piece in the 
music stores. Twelve sample pieces 
(vocal or instrumental), with com- 
plete cutaloque, mailed free for 
24 cents. Postage stamps 
taken. R,W, Shoppell, 
Bible House, N.Y. 

Vk: HOWE, the great Card-Writer,Piymonth, 


Wisconsin, sends a sample of his writing on a 
® New Year’s Card free 
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FREE! 


“MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, 


Self- Inking. only $38. 
CoOL OMBIA IESSES, Self-Inl 





ing, from $25 = $56 Will «lo the 
work of a $250 Press. VPresses f 

$3.50. Stamp fore Tagg th n " URTIs 
& MITCHELL, Street 





15 . 
Boston, Mass. Esta vblishe d 1847 














For the Companion. 


THE BROKEN CHORDS. 


Like a worn wind-harp on a barren lea, 

Unstirred by subtle breathings of the sea, 
Though the sweet south-breeze swells the flood 

tide’s flow, 

The lyric power in this worn heart of mine 

Proops in the twilight of life’s wan decline, 
While the loosed chords of song, grown lax and low, 
Are dumb to all the heavenly airs that blow! 


Only, sometimes along each shattered string 
| hear the ghost of Memory murmuring 
Old strains, as half in sadne: 1alf in scorn, 
So faint, so far, they scarcely pass the bound 
Twixt sullen Silence and ethereal Sound,— 
Mere wraiths of murmurous Tone, that die forlorn 
Ere yet we deem those faltering notes are born! 





So, smitten chords, sink, wane, and pass away! 
Yet have ye made soft music in your day 
On many a sea-swept strand, on breezy lawn. 
Once more [ hear that yearning musie rise; 
Once inore [ see deep tears in tender eyes; 
And all my soul melts in me, fondly drawn 
Back to youth's love and youth’s Arcadian dawn! 
PAUL HAMILTON Hayne. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
A STRANGE PRAYER. 

It was the prayer of a duellist. It was uttered 
in the bright sunshine of a lovely morning in 
May, as he held the death-bearing weapon in his 
hand, and stood with his antagonist before him. 
The place did not appear like one where prayer 
would be likely to be made; nor did the duellist, 
a young man of about twenty-four years of age, 
named Crawford, like a praying man, 
though he was distinguished by his manly air 
and gentle manners. : 

But “things are not what they seem.”” Beneath 
a show of indifference many a man carries ‘a 
wounded spirit;’’ and in this case the inner battle 
between pride and conscience was a kind of tor- 
ture that no earthly physician could relieve. 

My friend, whom I am now describing as he 
appeared at the turning-point of his life-course, 
was an only son. He was the heir of a large 
property in one of the Southern States, and had 
witnessed, in his fourteenth year, the death of his } 
mother,—an excellent Christian woman. 

He had grown up in his native home amid the | 
excitements of fashionable life. It happened one 
night, after leaving the theatre, while taking 
wine at a hotel, his glass touched accidentally 
the glass of a military officer. 

This trivial act became the occasion of a harsh 
word, a quarrel, and 2 challenge to mortal com- 
bat. 

farly on the morning of the set day the com- 
batants, with their attendants, met at the ap- 
pointed place. Crawford, naturally fearless, had 
already arranged his worldly affairs in view of 
the risks he incurred, and clearly seeing its possi- 
bilities, he had said, ‘‘I am ready.” 

Just then his quickened memory called back | 
the last words he had heard from his mother’s | 
lips, ‘Meet me in heaven.” 

She seemed at that moment a living presence 
Suddenly every act of his dissipated, wasted life 
was remembered as clearly as the events of the 
passing week,—and conscience began its work. It 
charged him with being intentionally a murderer. 

But did he dare to confess the whole truth then 
and there? No; he was too proud for that. At 
the critical moment, strange to say, he whispered 
this secret prayer,— 

“O God, save us both from blood-guiltinesa, 
and help me to change my way and meet my 
mother in heaven.” 

Without the tremor of a nerve he discharged 
his pistol in the air, and was but slightly wounded 
by his antagonist. Immediately the seconds in- 
terposed, reconciliation was effected, and thus 
the first part of the prayer was answered at once. 

In this young man’s history “‘the darkest time 
of night was just before day,’’ for the second peti- 
tion was granted speedily. 

He had occasion to visit New York, where I! 
first met him, in a gathering of relatives and | 
friends, and there, too, ere long, I witnessed his 
public introduction to the church, his baptismal 
oath of loyalty to his rightful King, taken with an 
heroic spirit inspired by his new love. | 

He became a good soldier, bold in winning re- | 
cruits, and he would often say, ‘Despair of none. 
tf my strange prayer was answered, who need 
fail?’ W. RB. OH. 

+o 
AN INCIDENT IN THE CARS. | 

A writer in the American Messenger gives the | 
following true incident of the late war: One | 
morning, at one of the depots in Boston, a band 
of recruits mounted the platform, shouting back 
to their friends the various slang phrases they 
could command, interspersed with an oath now 
and then. As the train moved off they pushed 
each other into the car, where many ladies were 
seated, including a Mrs. B 


seen 








| 
| 


- and her two boys, 
Then the oaths came out thick and fast. each 
one evidently trying to outdo the others in pro- 
fanity. Mrs. B shuddered for herself and for 
the boys, for she could not bear to have their 
young minds contaminated by such language. 

If the train had not been so crowded, she would 
have looked for seats elsewhere, but under the 
cireumstances she was compelled to remain where 
she was | 


JAN, 1, 1880. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| Finally, after this coarse jesting had continued 
for nearly an hour, a little girl, who with her 
mother sat in front of the party, stepped out tim- 
| idly from her seat, and going up to the ringleader 
}of the group, © young man whose countenance 
| indicated considerable intelligence, she presented 
him with a small Bible. 
| She was a little, delicate-looking creature, only 
| seven or eight years old, and as she laid the book 
| in his hand, she raised her eyes appealingly to his, 
| but without saying a word went back to her seat. 

The party could not have been more completely 
hushed if an angel had silenced them. Not an- 
other oath was heard, and scarcely a word was 
spoken by any one of them during the remainder 
of the journey. 

The young man who had received the book 
seemed impressed. He got out of the car at the 
next station and purchased a paper of candy for 
his little friend, which he presented to her. He 
then stooped down and kissed her, and said that 
he should always keep the little Bible for her 
sake. 

The little girl's mother afterwards told Mrs. 
3—— that her child had been so troubled by the 
wickedness of those young men that she could not 
| rest until she had given her little Bible which she 
| valued so highly herself. 


+o 
A WINDOW-GARDEN. 


‘Lhose who appreciate the possession of # win- 


dow-garden inay find the following suggestions, 
by «a writer in the Practical Farmer, useful in 
preparing it: 

A bay-window, next to a greenhouse, is the 
very best to grow plants in, because in this man- 
ner they get the light all around them, thus caus- 
ing them to grow symmetrical, for plants will in- 
stinctively grow to the light. 

Before cold weather sets in, select the best win- 
dow you have suitable for plant culture. 

One having a southern exposure is to be pre- 
ferred; next to that, one looking east or west; 
but it is useless to attempt growing anything in a 
north window. 

Go over every inch of the window-sash, and 





9. The effects due to change in the atmosphere 
are by no means so pernicious as are generally 
supposed, and on this subject present views re- 
quire modification. 

Dr. Jones commends the climate of Minnesota, 
and thinks those predisposed to consumption, or 
laboring under its first stages, would very likely 
be benefited or cured by a residence there. 

Between the pleasant rolling prairie, the wooded 
lake region, and the dense pine forests of the 
northern section of the State, they can choose 
what seems most agreeable and best adapted to 
them, while the dry, bracing atmosphere will en- 
able them to live much of their time out of doors 
without fear of taking cold. 

He insists, however, on the inutility of sending 
patients thither who are in the advanced stages of 
the disease. 


+o -- - —— 
For the Companion. 


HOLLAND. 
(WINTER-TIME.) 


Amsterdam harbors @ull a thousand barks, 
Waifs from far southland, or pale Arctic sea, 
And like some giant a moving sparks, 
‘Their red lamps flicker on the Zuyder Zee! 


The day is dull with rime and dense with snow ; 
The busy burghers with a cleaving skate 

Dart like furre — phantoms to and fro, 
O’er broad canals that crack beneath their weight. 


Beyond, old wind-milled Zaandam, wrapped in gloom; 
Peers through the fog, and see o guard the town 
But naught within the desolate gardens blooms, 
And on the icy meres no sun slants down! 
Kigid and cold the huge metropolis stands, 
Stricken with sleet, yet longing for one bird 
Of spring to bear it songs from fairer lands; 
But its sad, mute appeal is left unheard, 
Save when some vessel, late from sun-loved isles, 
Keels its proud way up through the gulfs of ice, 
To bathe grim Amsterdain in Orient smiles, 
And bring mock-summer with a scent of spice! 
F. S, SALTUs. 
— 


AN “INDIVIDUAL.” 


A stupid servant is « sore trial to «4 man with 
sensitive nerves. Once a timid, green youth 
served an English gentleman with as much an- 





with strips of paper or putty stop every crack and | noyance as stupidity could inflict: 


crevice where Jack 
entrance, 

While it is of the utmost importance to keep 
out frost, we must be equally careful to keep our 
plants in a moist atmosphere. Remember that 
the dry air of a sitting-room is particularly unfa- 
vorable to growing plants. 

To counteract this, moisture should be fre- 
quently applied by means of a fine sprinkler. 

I have one made of rubber, with a brass per- 


Frost is liable to make his 


| forated nozzle, which I especially recommend for 


in-door gardening. 

Another way to get the damp air so necessary 
to the welfare of plants is to set them upon a bed 
of sand, which should be frequently watered. 

If you keep the temperature about 65 degrees 
by day, and 50 to 55 by night, you will be little 
troubled with green tly or red spider; but if your 
plants becoine infested, go at them at once. 

Fumigation and washing are sure means of 
prevention and cure. 

Look over your plants every day, waterin 
thoroughly such as need it, leaving the others til 
the next day. 

Give all the light and air you possibly can. 
Most plants will luxuriate-in the sunlight, but 
such as rex begonia can be arranged in the shade 
of some of the others. 

There are such a large number of plants for 
winter flowering, I will only name such as any 
one may sneceed with. 

Abutilons produce large bell-shaped flowers, 
Boule de niege, white, of dwarf habit. John 
Hopkins is a new yellow variety. 

Begonias, with their pretty flowers and hand- 
some foliage combined, make one of the most 


| popular classes of plants. 


Carnations are fine winter bloomers. Peter 
Henderson, a new white variety, is in my opinion 
the very best. 

Geraniums are abundant bloomers, and will 
grow for almost everybody. 

Either the single or double varieties bloom 
freely in winter. [have over fifty varieties, and, 
like Oliver Twist, I want more. 

Heliotropes are particularly fragrant, and want 
very rich soil. The tea, bourbon and china roses 
are the best winter bloomers; give them all the 


| One morning, having many letters to write and 
| much study to get through, he called him into the 
| room. 

‘Now, Edward, mind what I say, you mustn't 
let another individual within these doors to-day. 
You understand?”’ 

“Yes, sir, in course—not an individual.” 

“I hold you responsible.”’ 

‘Yes, sir. In course, sir.’’ 

About an hour afterwards, when in the heart 
of his study, a loud ring at the bell bespoke visi- 
tors, and to his dismay the door was thrown open, 
and in walked a bevy of chattering neighbors. 

With a complacent smile, the ill-fated Edward 
announced ‘Mrs. Gathercrop and Miss Gather- 
crop,’’ people who were sure to lose him his 
whole morning. 

Wild with rage, he showed the unlucky imp, 
by the most expressive grimaces, that he had 
made a gross mistake. 

A little while after, while entertaining these 
chatterers and wishing them anywhere else, an- 
other loud ring announced another interruption. 

Rather glad this time at the chance of some one 
to share this torment, he waited expectantly, but 
no one appeared. Edward was summoned: 

“Well! who was that?’ 

“Please, sir, it was Mr. Coleridge.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Gathercrop, “‘Mr. Coleridge, 
bg 4 poet! How lucky, to be sure! Well, where 
is he?”’ 

‘Please, sir, he’s gone.”’ 

“Gone? why didn’t you show him in?’ 

“Why, please, sir, I didn’t like.”’ 

“Didn’t like! what do you mean?” 

“Please, sir, you looked so savage at me when 
I let in these.”’ 

There was nothing but a laugh left for it. When 
they were gone my father, whose good humor 
was restored by the whimsicality of the incident, 
summoned the terrified Edward again. 

“Now, my good boy,” said he, kindly, “I am 
not angry with you, so don’t be frightened, but 
tell me honestly why did you let in those people? 
Didn't I tell you that not an individual was to be 
admitted?” 





light possible; sprinkle the foliage at least once | 


every day. 

Ivy may be grown in any part of the room, and 
the vines trained to wreath a picture, or in any 
way fancy may suggest. 

The above are only a few of the plants suitable 
for a window garden. Hanging-baskets filled 
with trailing plants add much to the adornment 
of a bay-window. 

Do not attempt to grow allI have named; select 
such as are best suited to your windows, and my 
word for it you will never regret starting a win- 
dow-garden. 

TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 

Three millions of persons die annually of con- 
sumption. Medical resources seem to be baffled 
by this malady. Dr. Talbot Jones confesses, in 
the New York Medical Journal, that climate is 
the physitian’s only dependence for the cure of 
his consumptive patient. The article expresses 
the following opinions: 

1, No zone enjoys entire immunity from pul- 
monary consumption. 

2. The popular belief that phthisis is common 
in cold climates is fallacious, and the idea, now 
so prevalent, that phthisis is rare in warm climates 
is as untrue as it is dangerous. 

3. The disease causes a large proportion of 
deaths on the seashore, the mortality diminishing 
with elevation up to a certain point. 

4. Altitude is inimical to the development of con- 
sumption, owing chiefly to the greater purity of 
the atmosphere in elevated situations, its freedom 
from organie matter, and its richness in ozone. 

5. Moisture arising from a clay soil or due to 
evaporation is one of the most influential factors in 
its production 

6. Dampness from the atmosphere, from what- 
ever cause, or in any altitude, predisposes to the 
development of the disease, and is hurtful to 
those already attacked 

7. Dryness isa quality of the atmosphere of de- 
cided value 

8 The most unfavorable climate possible for a 
consumptive is one of uniform high temperature 
and of high dew point (warm and moist), 


“Yes, sir; but, please, sir, I thought you never 
could callsuch a nice lady as that an ‘individual.’ ”’ 
" y,”” said my father; ‘‘there’s sixpence 


| for you.”” 


—— 4 — 
LASSOING A BULL. 

Agentleman engaged in cattle-raising describes 
in a letter, published {n the Troy Times, the life 
of a herder. The herd, which consists of 125 
Texas cows and fifty Durham bulls, are driven 
by six herders, each of whom has four horses. 
The work is very wearing, as the following de- 
scription of a cow-hunt and a tussle with a bull 
will show: 


While branding, one of the cows escaped from 
the corral, and struck out at full speed, running 
like a deer. 

One of the herders, a Texan, started after her, 
and at a distance of half a mile overtook and 
tried to bring her back. 

After many attempts to turn her had failed, he 
unslung his lariat, a rope about forty feet in 
length. 
| Swiftly adjusting the noose while his horse was 
jat full ple and keeping well up with the cow, 
he gave it a few quick turns about his head, and 
then the rope ‘‘lit out.”’ 

Catching Madam Cow around the horns, she 
stood on her head, and thenaftera tumble or two 
lay on her back. Then she got up and went for 
that horse with all the vim she had. 

But neither the broncho nor his rider had any 
taste for close quarters, and so they scndded at 
good speed toward the corral with the cow at the 
other end of the rope in vengeful pursuit. 

Finally the cow balked and refused to move 
except in a rush for the horse when he came too 
near. 

Then another herder went to the rescue, threw 
another rope over the horns of the angry beast, 
and the two literally snaked her into the corral, 
bellowing like mad, and making most desperate 
charges upon her captors. 

The herders handle the rope with the greatest 
skill, and no matter how ugly or how supple an 
animal may be, it stands no chance at ail with a 
good herder opposed to it. 











| 





and had very sharp horns, and it was desired to 
cut them off. 

He was a powerful fellow, weighing about 1,800 
pounds. 

One of the Texas boys threw a rope over his 
horns, and then came a race to turn the bull, as 
he was running down the hill, and the man dared 
not stop with the advantage in favor of the bull. 

The moment the bull was turned up hill, the 
little broncho was brought to a dead stop, and 
the next instant the bull was floundering on the 
ground. 

As soon as he got upon his feet he made a firm 
dash for the horse, but in another instant a rope 
was thrown over his hind leg, by another man, and 
he was stretched on the ground with a rope pull- 
ing at either extremity. 

Then another rope was thrown over his horns 
and held by a third man at right angles with the 
first. Then the horns were sawed off, the man 
doing the job deftly slipping the nooses from the 
horns, while the hind leg was kept well strained, 
and then running to his horse, held conveniently 
near. 

The man holding the leg rope dropped it, leav- 
ing the old fellow to get up and kick the noose off 
his leg. 





+~@> = — 
A FAT AND A LEAN MAN. 

Men who have, like Cassius, ‘“‘a lean and hun- 
gry look’”’ are not always small eaters. Nor, on 
the other hand, are fat men, such as Cesar would 
have about him, 

“Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights,” 
distinguished for gluttony. A story told in the 
Ledger illustrates this antagonism between ap- 
pearance and appetite: 


At the beginning of the present century there 
were in London two sheriffs, both very popular 
with the court officers, and especially with the 
justices, on account of their efficiency —by name 
Phillips and Smith. 

Phillips, partly from constitutional necessity, 
and partly from choice, lived entirely on a vege- 
table diet, and for beverage drank only water. 

Yet, in person, he was stout, even to rotundity, 
with broad shoulders; form erect and imposing; 
cheeks full and rosy; and robust health: apparent 
in every part and point. 

Smith, on the contrary, was a glutton. 

He could eat more turtle soup at a sitting than 
any other man of his set; roast beef was a daily 
necessity; and for beverage, only the best and 
strongest wines would satisfy him. 

In person he was lean and cadaverous; hollow- 
cheeked, and hollow-eyed; with hooked nose and 
prominent teeth, and so stooping in his gait as to 
have the appearance of being hunchbacked. 

Where the fun came in, was in this: The hab- 
its of the two men were known and talked of; 
but the rabble, following the lead of their own 
opinions in such matters, got the two confounded, 
supposing Phillips to be the beef-eater, and look- 
ing upon Smith as the eater of cabbage and gruel. 

And in the street the twain would be bailed, by 
the unwashed and unterrified, from the opposite 
side of the street, in fashion as follows: 


“Oho! Look! There goes water-gruel and cab- 
bage! Oh! what a guy!” 


This to Smith; while to Phillips they would cry 
out, “Hi! There’s the roast beef of old Eng- 
land! Give us roast beef and turtle soup forever! 
Bless his rosy face! No water-gruel for us!” 

GEN. HOOKER’S TENDERNESS. 

Gen. Hooker was so kind-hearted that not un- 
frequently he was more lenient than just in his 
administration of army affairs. The quality of 
his mercy was not strained, as this anecdote, told 
by a correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
doth show: 


I served on Gen. Hooker's staff for nearly a 
year, and on one occasion was assigned to duty 
as judge advocate of a general court-martial, be- 
fore which a private soldier of a Michigan regi- 
ment was brought, charged with desertion. 

The evidence showed that the prisoner had de- 
serted three times, on the last occasion, ‘‘in the 
face of the enemy.” 

The court-martial sentenced him to be shot, 
and the record of his trial and conviction was for- 
warded to Gen. Hooker for his approval. 

A short time subsequently, Gen. Hooker came 
to my quarters, which adjoined his own, and 
said,— 

“Bond, in this case against Private ——, what 
do you think had better be done? Are there no 
extenuating circumstances?” 

“None that I know of, general. He has de- 
serted three times.” 

“Isn’t there something in the case upon which 
you could base a recommendation of merey?” 

“Notathing. The proof against him was pos- 
itive, and not denied, and the witnesses say fur- 
ther that when he was with his regiment he was 
a worthless fellow, and a constitutional coward.” 

“That’s just the thing,’ said the general, posi- 
tively. ‘The man is constitutionally a coward, 
and you recommend him to mercy on that ground. 
T’ll tell you what’s the matter, Bond; his mother 
is at my quarters, begging for her son’s life, and 
I want to spare him.” 

In accordance with this suggestion, the recom- 
mendation to leniency was written, and a few 
minutes thereafter a feeble old lady, with silver- 
gray hair and a tearful face, was bowed out of 
the general's door by the brave old hero, and 
turning away, she exclaimed, with uplifted hands, 
“God bless you, Gen. Hooker!” 


+o — 
Dr. Von CaReELL, the Emperor of Russia's 


| physician, bears a striking resemblance to Kaiser 


Wilhelm. One day the Kaiser was walking 
through the streets of Ems when suddenly a 
young and pretty lady darted at him, seized his 
hand and exclaimed, “How glad Iam, doctor, to 
see you at Ems again!’ The Emperor quietly 
said to her, ‘““My child, I think you are mis- 


taken.” What.’* said she, “are you not Dr. Ven 
Carell?” ‘‘No,” he replied; ‘but I am rejoiced 


to know that I resemble so good a man.” 
——____<4@>—__ —— 

A NEWLY-ARRIVED Frenchman stepped into 4 
hat-store and was fitted to a stylish beaver. | He 
inquired the price, and was told seven dollars 
“Eleven dollar?” said he. ‘No, no; I give you 
nine dollar.” ‘You mistake,” said the hatter, 
“T said seren dollars.”’ ‘Ah, sir, seven doliar you 


One of the bulls in this herd was very savage | say; den I give you five.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE HISTORY OF TEN LITTLE 
CHICKENS. 

There were ten baby chickens, yellow, black and 
gray, 

Broke the shell and scampered out on an April day. 

One was very puny, and soon began to pine,— 

Died; and Mother Biddy’s brood numbered only 
nine. 

Nine pretty puff-balls, their feathers in a fluff, 

Went to sleep. A weasel caught little Betty Buf. 

Eight chicks were dining, and never dreamed of 
harm; 

Pussy captured Topsy, and caused them all alarm. 

Seven to the brookside strolled, along with Madam 
Duck; 

One poor fellow nevermore heard his mother cluck. 

Six went for grasshoppers; naughty Robbie Rood 

Shot the only Bolton Gray in the pretty brood. 

Five round the dooryard took a morning walk; 

In a twinkling One was snatched by a hungry hawk. 

Four for an earth-worm had a fearful fight; 

Jimmy Crow was pecked to death,—served the fel- 
low tight! 

Three chickens tried to keep the topmost perch of 
all; 

One tumbled backward, and perished by the fall. 

Two chicks, the very last of Mother Biddy’s brood, 


Made a pie at New Year, savory and good! 


M. P. R. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
MABEL’S SECRET. 


The first day of the New Year, and the chil- | 
dren were quarrelling! A bad beginning! 

“Alice and Harriet, take your knitting-work. 
John and Henry, you may each bring nine arm- 
fuls of wood into the woodshed. Mabel, you may 
take your slate and write, and I guess, if they 
are let alone, the two babies will take care of 


clean, soft pile of handkerchiefs. 


She took him into the clothes-press, where was 


{the row of pretty handkerchief-boxes, each la- | you know,” 
belled. 


She opened little Mabel’s, and took out the 
‘*Look there!’ 
said she. John read. | 
“The good little thing! She never does quarrel, | 
anyhow,” said John. 


| 


said Harriet, and showed hers. 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


hand, he wrote out his 


| Mabel’s secret, but there has been a great change 
“So I thought I better put one in mine, too,’’ at Number Thirteen since last New Year. 


“T'll follow suit. It's Bible. 
said John. 


2. 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE 
fake one letter from each line, and join them to- 
gether to form the answer. 
1, Seen am I in the winter night; 
2, In the sleigh-bells, merry and gay; 
3, In the drifting snow, so ghostly white; 
4, And in every snowy day. 
5, In the frozen well, in the chilling breeze; 
6, In the lassies, who love to ride; 
| 7, In the crispy air, in the leafless trees; 
8, In the trackless prairies wide; 
9, In icicles, too, that pendant cling; 
10, In the church, where the bells are rung; 
11, In the pleasant lives that truth will bring, 
12, In the matins, so often sung; 


The ‘soft answer,’ | 
So, in a coarse, boyish 
‘Resolution for the New Year. 
“Resolved :—that I will give soft answers. 

“JOHN WALDO Forpb.” 


I don’t know whether any of the rest found out 


Little Mabel began it. JOY ALLISON. 





For the Companion. 


EDIE’S “LITTLE NEW YEAR.” 


Dear little Edie, clad in white, 

Sat up in her trundle-bed one night; 

Wide awake were the soft blue eyes, 

And the moon shone clear in the quiet skies 
Edie was thinking: “I heard mamma 
Telling auntie and my papa 

That she was going to watch and see 

The New Year come,—but she didn't tell me 
Nobody tells me things at all; 

S’pose it’s because I’m only small! 

But I guess I know what I’m going to do, 
I'm going to watch for the New Year too!" 


Out of the trundle-bed in a trice 

Slipped little white feet as still as mice; 
Soft they pattered across the floor 

So brightly covered with moonbeams o’er; 
While the silvery radiance kissed the hair 
And the dimpled cheeks of the child so fair, 
As up, far up, to the moonlit skies 

She lifted her blue expectant eyes. 





themselves. Now, for half an hour, let us have 
silence. If anybody speaks, let it be ina whisper.” | 

So there was silence in the kitchen, except the 
noise the little mother made with her pie-mak- 


ing, and the occasional prattle of the two babies. | 


There was generally a good deal of noise at 
Number Thirteen; and sometimes—pretty often 
—it wasn’t pleasant noise. The children were all 
young, and all wanted their own way. But they 
had learned to mind their motiier. 

Little Mabel sat with her slate on her knee, 
looking thoughtful. She wrote and erased, and 
wrote again with much painstaking labor. At 
last she seemed satisfied, and going to her mother, 
said, in a whisper,— 

‘May I have a little piece of white paper and a 
pencil out of your drawer? I want to copy some- 
thing.”’ 

“What is it? Let me see,”’ said her mother. 

Mabel hesitated and blushed, but held it up to 
her, saying, ‘‘You won't tell, will you, mother?” 

Her mother read it twice over. Tears gathered 
in her eyes. 

“You won't tell anybody, will you?’ entreated 
little Mabel. 

“No, no, certainly not! 
cret between you and me.’ 

She got a nice piece of paper, and sharpened 
the pencil anew for the child, although she was 
pie-making. 

Mabel copied it very carefully, and laid it away 
in the bottom of her handkerchief-box, saying,— 

“IT shall see it often there, and nobody goes 
there but mother and I.” 

But it happened one day that Harriet was sent 
to distribute the pile of clean handkerchiefs from 
the ironing into the different boxes, and as Mabel’s 
was empty, she saw the writing. It was so short 
that she took in ata glance: 


It shall be a little se- 


“Resolved to Alwas spek plesant when Ennybody 
speks cros. MABEL Forp.” 

Somehow, it fixed itself in Harriet’s mind, and 
that evening she was busy with pen and ink. 
The result was a writing in Harriet’s handker- 
chief-box, with a resolution written more neatly, 
but the same in effect: 

“Resolved: —that I will try this year to return 
pleasant words for cross ones. HARRIET Forp.” 

It made a difference that was easy to see, when 
two of the children began to practise this resolu- 
tion. There was less of quarrelling. 

“That’s mine! You better mind your own 
business!’’ said John to Harriet, one day, when 
she took up his top and was putting it in his 
drawer. 

“But, John, mother wants me to clear up the 
room,”’ said Harriet. 

“‘Well, I want the top to stay there!’’ said John, 
obstinately. 

“Well, perhaps it’s no matter. A top isn’t 
much litter,” said Harriet, pleasantly. 

John was fully prepared for a contest. I’m 
afraid he would rather have relished one. He 
stared. Then he looked ashamed. Then he 
spoke. 

‘‘What made you say that, Harriet?” 

Harriet laughed and colored a little. 

“Tell me! what made you?’ John insisted. 
“Come here, and T’ll show you,” said she. 














13, In the brightest smile, in the saddest tear; 
14, In the sweethearts, tender and true. 
rhe whole are sounded once a year, 
They “ring out the old, and ring in the new.” 
“CYRIL DEANE.” 





3. 
OLIDAY CUBE, 
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1to 2, What Johnny had on New Year's Day; 

1to 3, No New Year's treat, | know you'll aay; 
2tod, A New Year's cake you here will see; 
3to4d, What we all would like to be; 

5 tot, New Year's cakes are fried in these; 

5 to 7, Here’s a present sure to please; 

6 to 8, These were heard on New Year's Eve; 

7 to 8, Gifts that gladly I'd receive; 

1 to 5, This for a gift would be quite queer; 

2 to 6, But these would fill boys’ hearts with cheer; 
3 to 7, This was a present for Uncle Dan; 

4to 8, And these were some for Aunty Nan. 
FRANK SNELLING. 


4. 
WHAT Is IT? 

Biddy remarks: “Sure, an’ if Dinah was in a quan- 
dairy last Thanksgiving, it’s meself that’s in Mrs. 
Quan’s dairy, and I’m afther sayin’ to Mr. Quan, ‘I 
wish yea happy New Year!’ and he’s afther sayin’ 
to meself, ‘Join the tail of an animal to the head of 
another; the end of a stumble to the head of a ser- 
pent; and the tail of an animal to the head of a bird; 
and that’s what I wish you, Biddy.’ An’ now I'd like 

| to be afther knowin’ what he did wish me. Can you 
| tell?”’ cD. 
5. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Get done your work before 'tis 8, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
Strive bravely to maintain the 13, 20, 21, 22, 23; 
Help all your friends in time of 17, 14, 19, 18; 
Encourage them with some good 15, 6, 7, 12; 
Good exercise will give a 9, 10, 1, 
And health and strength to me and you. 
When tempted to be led astray, 
Reflect, and always answer, “11, 16, 24.” 
Now con these letters in your mind, 
And you will quite a stranger find. 
Cousin FRANK. 


“I wonder how will the New Year look! 
Like the little boy in my picture-book, 
With wings and curls? and will he fly 
Real slowly out of the beautiful sky? 


‘Has the New Year ever been here before 

I wonder?” These, and as many more, 

Were the thoughts which crowded the golden 
head 

Of the baby who stole from her trundle-bed 

And watched by the window, half in fear, 

To welcome the glad unseen New Year. 

But presently drooped the little head. 

“I'm pretty tired!’’ the sweet lips said; 

Till presently, all in a soft white heap, 

Sank Edie down to the floor asleep. 

And while in dreamland she wandered about, 

The New Year came, and the Old went out. 


9 Say oe 


6. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The clock struck twelve in the distant tower 

As papa lifted his little flower 

And laid her back on her pillow white, 

To slumber safe till the morning light. 

Then as bright sunshine flooded the skies, 

Edie opened her drowsy eyes, 

To find, all cuddled in mamma’s bed, 

A cunning new little golden head. 

Gazing in wonder first at mamma, 

Then at auntie, then at papa, 

At last, with a laugh so joyous and clear, 

“Oh, now I know! this is the little New Year!” 
MARY PD. BRINE. 

















For the Companion. 
NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

DrAR CoMPANION,—Only I don’t know whether 
you are Mr. or Mrs., but I am a very little boy, 
and I want to tell you what I saw on New Year’s 
Eve. Jack says I was asleep, but I wasn’t asleep. 
Hh thinks he knows everything because he is two 
years bigger; he says I mean older, but I don’t 
like to be corrected all the time. I was sitting 
right straight up in bed, and the door opened and 
an old man came in. 
his beard was longer than he was, and he had a | 
great slate. And the slate was all covered with 
pictures, and he showed them to me, and they 
were pictures of all tho naughty things I had 
done for ever so long. O dear Companion, it was 
dreadful! all the faces I had made, and all the 
times I had kicked Jack, and all the lumps of su- 
gar that I had taken out of the sugar-bowl! And 
while I was looking, the little old man shook the 
slate, and oh! all the things flew out at me. The 
faces came and looked at me so horribly, and the 
kicks kicked me, and the pinches pinched me, 
and the lumps of sugar hit me on the nose very 
hard, and Kitty’s doll that I broke came and beat 
me with its broken leg. And besides, all the 
naughty things I had said kept saying themselves 
over in my ears, and screaming, “‘I shall!’’ and 
“TI sha’n’t!’”’ and “I hate Jack!’’ and “Nurse is a ; 
green-eyed ogress!’ and everything else. Sol | 
was frightened, and I cried, but I sha’n’t cry' 
when I am as big as Jack, but he cried the other | 
day when papa whipped him. And so then the old 
man rapped on the slate, and all the dreadful 
things went back. Then he opened the door, 
and in came such a pretty little boy! and he was 
carrying a slate too, but there was nothing on it | 
at all. The old man brought him up to my bed, 
and said, ‘““Now, Willy, listen to me! I am the 
Old Year, and this is the New Year. Iam going 
away to-night, and you will never see me again, | 
but the New Year will stay with you till he is as | 
old as I am, and he will put down everything that | 
you doon his slate. I hope he will not have such a! 
bad acconnt to give of yonas Ihave, Remember 











He was very small, and | * 


this night, and good-by.’’ And then he lifted his 
slate, and hit me on the head with it so hard that 
it broke all to pieces. It hurt me very much, and 
when I had stopped rubbing it, they were gone. 
And I wasn’t asleep. And don’t you think it was 
queer? My name is WILLY SYLVESTER. 

P. S.. Mi mama had to spel it and punk chew 
it for me, but Iam spelin’ thiss for miself. 


p. 8S. iam gong to bee good. 
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te 4 os a \ Answers to Christmas Nuts. 
W J = aniate (Ts N 1. Christmas Eve. Christmas Day. 
. = ae ) 2 1, 2, 3, God—4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Bless—9, 10, Us—11, 12, 
( 13, 14, 15, Every—16, 17, 18, One. Key-words: Sever 
l N UTS TO CRACK} Glue, Body, Noses. ne om : 
c= — 3. MAGNET 
SKATES 

ecm na KNIFE 4. MU—SC—LBE 

BANK S$ C—-AL—ES8 

PUZZLES FOR THE DAY. orca he) 

2. BOOK A S—TU—TE 

pDRUM E R—AS—ED 
A MYSTERY. SLED Santa Claus. 





The answer is composed of three words, and isa; RUM PET 
wish I have forall. The first word is composed of 5. HEA(T H E)R THE 
the first letters of certain words in the first five prov- BA BE—L BABE 
erbs; the second, of the /ast letters of certain words L—oO F—T OF 
in the next three proverbs; and the last, of those of BET H—EL BETH 
the last four proverbs. A—L E—8 LE 
“ 7 a? ° at S—H EM HEM 
—" er ne ne ae Sey eee The Babe of Bethlehem. 
2, “We may give advice, but we cannot give con-| 6. c—uU BI—6 
duct.” H-—-A RS —H ‘a 
3, “It is Pride, and not Nature, that craves much.” I—N TE—R = Initials a 
4, “Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that vice pays to II BN—I Children Singing. 
virtue.”’ D—R E 8—8 
5, “Every ditch is full of your after-wits.”’ | R-I VE—T £ 
3, ‘A wise man is a great wonder.” ! E—S RO—M Finals: 
7, “A careless watch invites a vigilant foe.” } N—O RM—A Christmas Carols, 
8, “Much law, but little justice.’ S—ITE—S 
’ “Prayers should be keys of the day and locks of I—8 A A—( 
the night.” N-—YUL—A Connected : 
10, “Each man thinks his enemy an ill man.” G—1IveE—k_ Children Singing Christ- 
11, “Of two evils, the least must be chosen.”’ I1—D AH—O mas Carols, 
12, “Some have learned wisdom by the follies of N-—O VE—I 
others,” F. 8. F. a—o AD—8 
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From the days of Pliny to our own we have ac 


counts of persons living ten, twenty, thirty and even 


forty, or more, years beyond a century. Though the 
accuracy of the records is in such cases open to 
doubt, vet there are ample reasons for believing that 


many persons have rounded out their full hundred 
years of life. 

Though life up to such an extreme age may not 
seem particularly desirable, it is, nevertheless, true 
that a virtuous old age—with the passions dead, the 
ambitions sated, and its work all done! with pleasant 
memories of the past, calm and hopeful anticipations 
of the future, and quiet contentment of each day as 


it passes—may be full of as real happiness as any pre- 
vious periods in the lives of men. 
Men, now, generally die before their time. In- 


deed, 
of animal life seems to be 


some scientists affirm that, as the normal limit 
at five 
its growth, man should live to 
twenty years 


times the years of 
an age of five times 
With this view, the last twenty is the 
proper period of gradual decay—or old age. 

The tendeney to early decay, or to more violent 
terminations of life, is probably determined by the 
rate at which vital foree is expended. Versons who 
use it up faster than it is fully supplied, especially at 
the period when much of it should be expended in 
building up and consolidating the system, cannot ex- 
pect a long life. 
indulgence, habitual care, anxiety and fret, and by 
overwork, whether of the body or the brain. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that longevi 


ty seems often to be simply a matter of inheritance. 


Que who belongs to a long-lived family will be likely | 


himself to be 
Phis, 
stater 


long-lived. 


however, is not an exception to our previous 


vent. Such persons start with a vigorous life- 
force, easily renews itself after 
And to believe that those whose 
heredity is against them in this respect, may with 
care, become the first of a better line of posterity, 
thus largely restoring and transmitting the lost vigor 
inherited from indiscreet 


Which 


there is reason 


ancestors, 


+ 
THE FATAL SHIRT-BUTTON. 
Dr. Sander, a physician of Elberfield, Germany, 


died recently from the effects of a singular accident, 
which conveys its own lesson: 


One morning in 1874, 
in some way to get a shirt-button 
Uneonsciously, while laughing, the button slipped 
into the back of his mouth, and thence into the 
larynx. All the exertions of his surgical friends to 
remove it were Vain. 

It was ascertained that it sank into the right lung, 
Which soon became irritated. Spitting blood ensued, 
and he was himself looking forward to his death as 
not very remote. 

He removed to a villa he had near Frankfort-on- 
the-Main to pass his last days in quiet. Here he was 
surprised by a violent fit of coughing, accompanied 


between his teeth. 


It may be thus expended by vicious | 


expenditure. | 


while dressing, he contrived | 


THE 





“There is going to be a lot of erying,” Uiinhs | 
“If that would be the only sorrow in her life!” 
| Saysshe tome, “Mr. Robert, do you hand me a} 
| bue ket of wi ater,” and I did it. **Now,”’ said she, 
‘just you put them onions in that water,” and I did | 
it. Then she took off her white fir alot of rings | 
and put them in her pocket, and asked for a knife, | 
jand the onions being in the water, she peeled and | 
sliced them under water, and nary a tear came, nor 


nothing. 
Phat’s the way I learned 


how to peel onions 
not ery over them. 


Washington Commercial, 


and | 


+ 
AN INDIAN FATR. 


Noticing the fair recently held by the Indians at 
Muskogee, Indian Territory Puck pokes « little fun 


at the ordinary fairs of more civilized communities: 


The manner in which | 
evidenced the 
tian influence. 

When a visitor entered their fair he was not incon- 
tinently surrounded by a bevy of beautiful Poea- 
hontases with books and pencils in their hands and 
rouge and powder on their faces, and urged to vote 
for a seven-octave sewing machine for « poor old 
aquaw with only one husband and eleven children; | 
or for a pair of slippers for our beloved pastor; or | 
fora sixteen-dollar baby-coach for the wife of the 
Sunday-school superintendent. 

Nor was he permitted to pay fifty cents for five 
cents’ worth of pin-cushion; and they didn’t charge 
him twenty-five cents for a pint of warm water 
flavored with an oyster; and there was no persuasive 
grab-bag swindle, and it is very doubtful if the un- 
tutored children of the forest cleared enough money 
to pay the minister's back salary, and lay up a few 
rifles and a stock of ammunition for a rainy di vy. 


it was conducted painfully 
Indian’s lack of civilization and Chris- 


+> 
A WOMAN’S INHUMANITY. 

The warden of the State Prison at Bangor, Me., re- 
cently related the following sad story of a woman’s 
inhumanity to a woman, and of aman whose 
apirit abetted her: 


craven 


A young woman who served out a sentence of five 
years found means of education, and becoming thor- 
oughly reformed anda Christian, left the prison in 
appearance a lady 

She was employed by a dry goods firm in Portland 
as saleswoman, and gave perfect satisfaction to her 
employers, till one day a wealthy lady of the place 
entered the store and recognized her. 

Calling the proprietor aside, she told him that the 
| girl had been in the State Prison. He replied that 
he knew it, but that she had done her duty faithfully, 
and that they were well satistied with her. 

“Well,” said the lady, “if you keep her in your 
store, I will neither trade with you myself, nor suffer 
any of my friends to, if I can help it. 

So the proprietor, rather than lose his customer, 
called in the poor girl and discharged her. 





| 





+ 
USES OF THE SUNFLOWER. 

There are forty different species of sunflower seat- 
tered from New England to the Guif and from ocean 
toocean. Generally the plant is not esteemed, but it 
lias many valuable uses: 


Many of our native aboriginals make 
seeds, It is cultivated in the south of E urope, some- 
times as a field crop; the seeds being used as food | 

cattle and poultry, and also for making oil, which is | 
little inferior to olive oil, is burned in lamps, and | 
employed in the manufacture of soap. Meal and | 
bread are said to be got from the seeds in Portugal, 
and these, roasted, are often substituted for coffee. | 
The seeds are also used 
soothing emulsions, and in some parts of the old | 
world are boiled and fed to infants. The leaves are 


bread of oa 





contain much potash. 
+> 


“NO HOTEL ON WASH-DAY.” 


| One of the latest eccentricities of the telephone is AGENTS WANTE 


reported by the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder 


The editor of the Fort Plain Register has his office 
and residence connected by telephone. Yesterday | 
Mr. Skidd, of Little Falls, an old friend, called on} 
the editor, and expected to remain for dinner. The 
editor hurried to the telephone and shouted to his 
wife, 

“Mr, Skidd will be up with me to dinner. 
extra plate. 

“Now,” said the editor, “Mr. Skidd, you may con- 
verse with her.” As the gentleman was about to ap 
proach the instrument, these words were plainly 
he: 


Lay an 


ay 

| rou tell Mr. Skidd we 
wash-day. 
Mr. Skidd excused himself for 2 few moments, and 

was next seen eating fried clams in the Rainhow 


Saloon on the corner. 





don’t keep a hotel on 


+ 
HUNTED BY AN ALLIGATOR. 
Two men hunting for ducks, in a skiff, near Pensa- 
cola, Florida, were hunted by an alligator. The hunt 
and its results are thus described: 


They were attaeked by an alligator, which suddenly 
rose to the surface and attempted to climb into the 
boat. A slug was hastily rammed into the gun-bar- 
rel and then tired into the head of the reptile, which 
so crippled him that he was afterward easily man 

aged. He was then taken to shore and killed, and 

| found to measure eleven feet in length, five feet 

round, and weighed 215 pounds. Instances of alliga- 
tors attacking a boat are rare. 


by spitting of blood, in a paroxysm of which the but- | 


ton was ejected 

His health rapidly improved, and in a few months, 
regarding himself as quite eured, he resumed his pro- 
fessional work, and endeavored to gather up the 
threads of his former practice. 

But last year unmistakable symptoms manifested 
themselves that the lung had not fully recovered 
from the presence in its substance of a foreign body 
for several months. 

He spent the winter in the south of Europe, but re- 





turned almost worse than he went, He gradually 
wasted away, and sank a few days ago.—DLondon 
Times. 
o 
HOW SHE PEELED THE ONIONS. 

A‘*“nice young lady" shows nicer in any cireum- 
stances for having «a common-sense education at 
home. If any girls still suppose that they cannot 


peel onions without shedding tears, they can learn 
something from the cook's account of the young lady 
who helped elaun-chowder. 
yachting-party were setting off for a summer picnic. 
Says the cook: 


make 


She came on board as pretty as a daisy, and as 


sweet and fresh as an elegant get-up could make her. 
There was a chattering aft, on the yacht, what they 
would have for dinner, and it was agreed, for 


A fashionable | 


fun, 


YOUTIWS COMPANION 


| before the 


| Misses’ Fancy All-Wool Hose, 75c. a pair. 


like almonds for making ; ~ 


good fodder for cattle, the stems serve for fuel, and | Wrignut & Dirson, 580 Was! 


| price, excellent terms, exclusive ter 
| LEY, GaRRETSUN & Co., 66 N. 4th > 


| 
| 





AN. 1, 1880 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


sent to any part of the United States, by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


450 to 456 Washington St., and 14 to 38 Avon St., 
BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


The LARGEST and OLDEST Dry Goods House in New England. We are now offer- 


ing our immense stock at retail, at prices lower than were ever quoted at wholesale 
UNPARALLELED BARGAINS 
stores with customers from all parts of New England, and we desire every one in the 
MIDDLE, WESTERN and SOUTHERN STATES to take advantage of these the Great- 


est Bargains ever offered in America. Send at once for our New Catalogue, complete in 


war. These have crowded our immense 


every detail of description and price. 
We name eighteen leading Specialties which, for value, are unequalled. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Ulsters, of the newest 

styles, in lightand dark cloths, at 815. These 

garments have been a great success with us 

this season. 

Extra quality Black Silks at $1 

Black Cashmere, 48 inches wide, all wool, at 
$1; worth $1.65 to import to-day. 

48-inch All-Wool Suitings, in Gray and Brown 
pin checks and fancy colors, at 50c. per yard. | 

Ladies’ fancy Cashmere Hose, silk clocked. 
V5e. per pair. 


3-4 Double Damask Napkins, $3 per dozen, 
8-4 German Table Damask, 87 1-2c. per yard. 
Knotted Fringe Huck Towels, 25c. each, 
600-bone Corsets, $2 each. 

Ladies’ Chemi: 
trimmed, $1.50. 
Ladies’ Drawers, $1 
Ladies’ Night Dresses, %2 


.50 per yard. 





s, handsomely made and 
-25 each. 
50 each. 


We dealin nothing but first-class goods, and 
all articles will be found as represented in 
every instance; anything not being perfectly 
Gents’ Fancy Merino Socks, 50c. per pair. satisfactory can be returned and the money 
3-Button Kid Gloves at $1.35, both black and Tefunded. 

colors, the blacks equally as good value as 

the colors. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Merino 

Drawers at 75c. each. 
Gents’ Unlaundered White 

75 cents. 

Gents’ De Joinville Knot and Flat Scarfs, 
all the latest — 


Goods can be sent C, O. D. by express, or on 
receipt of the cash will be forwarded either by 
express or mail (if not over four pounds in 
weight), as requested. 


Undervests and 


Dress Shirts, at Packages sent by mail at the expense of par- 
ties ordering, of le. per oz., and 10c. addi 
tional if registered. Please mention this pa- 
per when sending your order. 


50e. 





mur Linen with Clark’s Indelible 








MARK: e ils. Sold at all stationers. = PREMIUM MANGLE. 

BOG PAY fecct ene satee estes Saree, Sea rier ai othe 
ain owe o 

AGENTS WANTEL = he Ha es a ro ey durable, highly recommend: 


durable ) 
ed. For cirenlars apply to 
STANDARIS LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO., 32 Dey 
Street, New York. 58 Long 
Wharf, Boston. 


Jash P ees 
- McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


re Reduced Price-I List of Gold ana 
led 


Silver American Watches a ‘ 


WATCHES izziraniitone 


ND 32 FOREIGN STAMPS, no two 
N for 3-cent stamp, 
Vt. 


» With price-list, 
» Underhill Centre, 
HO IDAY GIFTS. Novelty and —_ Inking CAR DEN | NC 
s 


Extra Terms and = arge 
ORSHEE 








q 














Movs L STAMP Co. 
Printing Presses. Seni for cata 
B. O. WOODS & CO., 749 Federal st. Boston. 














S E N T F R Ee E! y fo make house -plants grow grow vy and blossom, some kind of 
dressing should be used. The best substitute for stable 

Illustrated Journal of Out eae Indoor Sports. manure (always offens and unhealthy when used ina 
nSt., Boston, Muss warm room) is BOWKER’S FOOD FOR FLOW- 

— ERS. Clean, odorless. producing healthy plants, free 

WANTED tosell Dr. Cnasr’s 2°00 Recin« ok. from vermin, and abundant blossoms. The superm- 





New Price List. 


Double your money. Adare 
Dr. 


Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


tendentof the Boston Publie Garden 

-writes as follows: 

“TL have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flower- 
beds of the Public Gorden and Squares of Boston during 
the past season, and find it to be all that it is represented, 
both as to producing healthy grow th of the plant and its 

Vv 


the finest in America 


Agent 





To sell the best and fastest sell- 
ing Books and Bibles. Low 
r ress BRAD 
‘p hiladel) yhia, Pa. 

















. | generous flowering. LIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 
We have on file hundreds of lette rs equally satisfactory. 
ORGAN B E ATTY PIANO EIARO It is sold. by florists and diuggists generally, or trial pack- 


NEW ORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, be Oct 8 3 
Inee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool 

ow Pianos, $1431 $255. es Newspapers 
Address Daniel F Beatty, Washington, New Jers 


ages sufficient for 20 plants for 3 months sent by mail, 
cents each. 
reac hus 


oe 


20 
lwo 10-cent pieces enclosed in a letter will 
A little book (worth the price of the pac ki iwe) on 
to Cultivate House-Piants,” Wy f 
Agricultural College, accompanies each 
L an phe gentlemen agents will find this sells we i! 
Address 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CoO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, or 
3 Park Place, New York. 










Beautiful Spec imen of Slate, with Impressi ms 
of Flowe “Ave erns or B ark, show ing le 
origin. Smaller size 
MrT. CARMEL, 





f ¢ soa, sent for $1. 
GEOLOGIST, 


AND NOT 
a AR OUT. 


( 


yx 





Waterproof Cloaks. 

The Best and Cheapest 
Cloak ever worn by a lady. 

will send by registered 


JD! by Watchmakers 
‘ulars of new goods fret 


JOUN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, 


30 cents 





New wk 





| mail, postage paid, a best 
OUR pa amen WATCH quality Gossamer Rubber 
8 Cloak, of any length de- 
Over 172,000 now * use: Send for Mlustrated Pam- | sired, upon receipt of #3. 
whiet for particulars. NDEP I NDE NT WATCH CO., Special rates to agents or 
FREDONIA, NEW Y we, We av all expressage, and the trade, 
low examinations Refer to Ad: ‘ms or Amer- 
an ican xpress ( 
PRINTING PRESS? for 75 cents. Wi | W. C. Rogers 








nbber Co., 


99 Co euet St., Boston, M: AS 





ink roller, 90 cents. Bot! aby. mai ist. 60. 
complete Printing Office pres 
font of ty 





as = * CATARRE EXTRACT 


No remedy so readily and effectually arrests the irritation 
i discharges from Catarrhal Affections as 


DR. J A, SHERMA, 





















+ | famous for hi Rupture without the 
- Wwe ye ulted for a few maar ed : 
YOUNG PIRATES. in Fits book. eith POND’S EXTRACT 
Two boys thoroughly posted in bad books were re- it likeness of bad cases before and afte re, mailed for 10e. | COUGHS, COLDS in the HEAD, NASAL and 
cently arrested at London, Ontario, for fitting out a ' THROAT DISCHARGES, INFLAMMA 
pra rye seuts| ASTHMA, CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, TIONS and ACCUMULATIONS in the LUNGS, 
sasaki | permanantls , relieved and ¢ ~ ally ¢ — yy the Seot- EYES, EARS and THROAT, RHEUMATISM, 
The oldest of the little buccaneers was twelve years | tish histle Medicin: umers. me testimo- | SaP , &e., cannot be cured so easily by any 
of age. They had in all one hundred and eighty dol- | »ials and box of Fumer ut : te parts of the world, | * a ce tg é pened ink waednk eke t CA- 
lars, most of which the youths had stolen from their | Postage paid, on receipt of 81. other medicine. ‘or sensitive and severe cases 0 
relatives. The case affords another illustration of JAMES F. MOR n ISON, Bellaire, Ohio. | TARRH use oor CATARRH CURE (j5c). Inall 
the pernicious effect of trashy literature on the MU sic AL HOU Rs! r Dee, | cases use our NASAL SYRINGE (25c). Will be sent 
young. 24 PIECES Ss 12% es. C in lots of $2 worth, on receipt of price. Note that POND’S 
| Sad “That Littie meses: | EXTRACT is put up only in bottles with picture Trade 
} 7 1a e . ; _ or ror “ep cre EW. 
| THEY were at a dinner-party, and he remarked OF song that wi HN t os 1 Mark on outside wrapper and words *‘POND’S EX 


that he supposed she was fond of ethnology. She 
said she was, but she was not very well, and “the doc- 
tor had told her not to eat anything for dessert but 
oranges. 





A CALIFORNIAN sends flowers across the continent 
by taking a large potato, cutting it in two, “scooping” | 
out most of the pulp, putting ina flower, and joining 
the potato again. The moisture of the potato keeps 
the ower fresh during the journey. 


A COLORED COOK, expecting company of her kind, 
was at a loss how to entertain her friends. Her mis- 
tress said, “Chloe, you must make anapology.”’ “La, 
missus! how can I make it? I got no apples, no eggs, 
no nuffin, to make it wid.” 


that as it waschowder, each one was to do something 


towards the same. 


“You 
says ad ndy kind of a fellow to the pretty girl. 
‘Ag 






ml,” 


linghel and pitied her. When ‘the time came for 
xing up things, kind of nrged to it, 1 brought tuat 


pretty girla peck of the fierest onions—real red-skin 


ou ever emelled, 


ones—vV 


have got to peel and chop up them onions,” 


said she, not wincing a bit, and they all 


A Lon@ Island Dutchman, in reading an account 
of a meeting in New York City, came to the words, 
“The meeting then dissolved.”” He could not detine 
the meaning of the last, so he referred to his diction- 
ary, and felt satisfied. In a few minutes a friend 
came in, when the Dutchman said, 
very hot wedder in New York. 
meeting vere all the peoples had melted away, 


“Dey must have 
lret an agount of a 






ers’ hearts. “* Pina TRACT” blown in glass. 
NEW MUSIC scr ge? Bcges Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 
\ song, and 4 other son 













the “Nancy Lee”), an — Li 
aims hari ee a LADIES 
EY thataresie to pense, It fot CIRCULARS 
e 12 spler eR. “These with m= 

the 12 « i Nov. Mu 1 
Hours are given free toall who ribe now for 
Also 3 musical premiums. Over 8000 Companion read- | 
ers have sent for Mu ? ll who take it are | 








recommending it to t! 


“largest, hand- 
somest,c heapest 


and best 3 music ‘al monthly.” 














very No, contains 12 pieces. 4 mos. = ob- | 
tain 168 35c pieces, or S58, 20 wor thf yr only @1.! 0 4 
y s >Y s "Ss RS | 
| PUB. CO. 37" remple hte ac = 18s, ICAL ie / } : ADDRESS. ; 
Lowest pric own SELEC ——, MOUNTED ‘and 
¢ . B Fst wah BRACKET WORK NAMEITI Recommended to 
Rifles, « Revolvers, Teachers and Schols = % _ ° 
| $ 24 SAMPLES Goodale. One set, Mc; sets 
= 1. By mail, on receipt of price. 
OUR 19 SHOT- GUN ' seautifal and instructive. Fol- 
at greatly reduced price. low directions, Snecess sure. 
Send stamp for our New RARE woons Address CHAS, W. SPURR, 
Illustrated Catalogue. Boston, Mass. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main street, CINCINNATI, 0, FOR 10 CENTS, te O. Box 3072, 





